^  YORK 


CORHET 


EASY  HAND  HOLD- 

Tha  datlfn  of  Hiit  Coniot  noconHotoi  a  changa  In  tha 
cusfomanf  liand  liold.  Although  tha  Cornat  h  axtramaly 
compact.  It  handlot  baautifully.  Tha  abova  tlluttration 
show*  how  nicaly  It  fits  aa  axtramaly  larga  hand  —  tha 
hand  tn  this  lllus^ation  baing  that  of  a  parformar  waigh- 
ing  twa  hundrad  forty  pounds. 


Muat  Ne^  yea/A>  ^aikUuti  .  .  . 


POSITIVELY  THE  FIRST  REAL  CHANGE  IN  CORNETS  IN  MORE  THAN  HALF  A  CENTURY 


Increased  Power  — 

Ea  sier  Blowing  — 

ONLY  ONCE  in  a  lifetime,  comes  a  Cornet  like  the  Ycrk  Air-flow. 

A  Cornet  with  tremendously  increased  power  and  surprisingly 
easier  blowing  qualities.  You  never  had  anything  like  it  to  your  lips, 
for  it  is  designed  to  utilize  acoustical  principles  heretofore  ignored  in 
Band  Instrument  construction.  At  its  first  public  showing  at  the  Mid- 
Winter  Clinic  at  the  Eastman  School,  it  created  a  genuine  sensation. 


NOT  JUST  ANOTHER  CORNET  — 
you  MUST  PLAY  IT  TO  REALIZE  ITS 
SENSATIONAL  SUPERIORITY 

Your  first  reaction  is  one  of  surprise  —  for  you  had  never  hoped  to  play 
a  Cornet  that  responds  so  freely  —  and  which  still  is  always  under  per¬ 
fect  control.  You  will  be  amazed  at  its  almost  limitless  power.  You  will 
find  yourself  doing  things  you  never  before  dreamed  of  doing  —  and 
the  absence  of  fatigue  will  be  the  biggest  surprise  of  all.  High  notes  — 
low  notes  —  all  come  true,  and  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Truly,  here  is 
a  Cornet  that  is  establishing  new  standards  of  Cornet  playing. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  — 

Demonstrators  have  been  sent  to  dealers  in  principal  cities  —  if  not  available  in  your 
city,  ask  your  dealer  to  get  one  for  you  to  try.  Sold  subject  to  six  days  trial  —  but 
six  minutes  will  tell  you  it's  the  greatest  Cornet  ever  built. 

TRUMPET  NpW  IN  PREPARATION  — An  Air-flow  Trumpet,  similar 

in  design,  is  now  in  preparation,  and  will  be  available  shortly.  If  you're  looking 
for  a  now  Trumpet,  wait  for  the  York  "Air-flow." 


This  IMutt'etlea  gives  front  and  view  of  tha  Comet  as 
H  is  placed  to  tha  lips.  Note  that,  whan  In  proper 
playing  position,  the  valves  are  at  about  a  45°  angle. 


RmadOHoMitf  PfUcad 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  since  1112 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


WHEN  THE  GREAT  ‘moment 
YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  A 

SCHOOL  DESIGNED  •  SCHOOL  TESTED 


ARRIVES  ^ 

GRETSCH  . . . 

•  SCHOOL  APPROVED 


...  for  instance,  in  the  FAMOUS  CORNET  SOLO 
from  the  "STRADELLA"  OVERTURE 
-best  played  on  a  GRETSCH  "PATHFINDER" 


Great  music  demands  great  instruments  ...  as  in  the 
colorful  comet  solo  from  the  overture  to  Flotow’s  opera 
"Stradella.**  Here  is  a  musical  high-spot  requiring  tone, 
exactness,  volume  in  reserve.  Failure  of  the  cometist  at 
such  a  moment  means  failure  for  the  entire  orchestral 
effect. 

See  that  your  cometist,  therefore,  is  equipped  with  a 
Gretsch  "Pathfinder”  Cornct  ...  a  p<^ular  priced 
instrument  designed  and  expertly  adapted  to  school  use, 
which,  like  everything  bearing  the  Gretsch  name,  never 
lets  its  owner  down  when  the  great  moment  arrives!  Not 
only  is  it  smartly  streamlined  in  design,  but  it  is  depend¬ 
able  in  its  superior  timing,  its  exquisite  tonal  qualities  and 
in  its  quick  valve  response  for  rapid  fingering.  Standard 
equipment  includes  lyre,  mouth-piece  and  GRETSCH-Spe- 


MUSIC  EDUCATORS 

use  the  GRETSCH  TALENT-TEST 


the  etudy  of  muric.  It  detect,  hidden  tuent;  it 
the  mading  of  students  according  to  their  musical  abdity; 
it  saves  dassfoom  time  and  effort  for  instructors,  and  m- 
creases  the  enrollments  in  classes  devoted  to  the  study  of 
instrumental  music.  It  is  used  in  hundreds  of 
institutions  where  successful  musical  units  have  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  high  sute  of  efficiency.  Available-FRBB 
to  y^school  through  the  local  GRETSCH  dealer-agency. 


cial  Gladstone  case  with  room  for  music  stand,  music 
and  instruction  material  (unfolded)  and  assortment  of 
mutes. 

GRETSCH  INSTRUMENTS  AROUSE 
STUDENT  INTEREST  IN  MUSIC 
The  Gretsch  "PATHnNDER”  Cornet  is  wily  one  of 
scores  of  outstanding  Gretsch  musical  instruments  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  to  create  student  interest  in  the  study  of 
music.  They  encourage  the  formation  of  school  bands,  or¬ 
chestras  and  smaller  units.  Gretsch  sales-plans  for  schools 
and  institutions  offer  easy  terms  for  the  purchase  of  stand¬ 
ard  instruments  of  highest  quality,  either  individually  or  in 
groups.  Your  local  Gretsch  dealer  will  gladly  furnish 
full  information  about  prices  and  arrange  Free  demon¬ 
stration.  Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 

7^1  FRED.  GRETSCH  MFG.  CO. 

Muskal  liuhvment  Maken  Smee  1883 
529  SO.  WAIASH  AVI.  60  IROADWAY 

CHICAGO,  lUINOIS  *  IIOOKIYN,  N.  Y. 


FRED.  GRETSCH  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  SMi  I,  $29  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  nUnoia 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  AiU  paiticulars  about 
your  famous  line  of  School  Designed,  School 
Tested,  School  Approved  Musical  Instruments. 


Name^ 


Stntt  AiUrta^ 


CkyMJSme. 


I* 


9(aknuuuf, 


fiMobhunA, 


OMWwd  by  WcdtT  DsMib 

21  E.  Jtebaii  IM^  CWc««o,  M. 


QueatUm:  Arc  diords  invariably  built 
up  in  tbirdaT — B.  W.,  TuUa,  Okla. 

Aaatoer:  The  comnnonly  uacd  harmony 
text-books  build  up  chorda  in  a  series  of 
thirds.  Thus  we  have  triads  (1 — I — 8), 
seventh  chords  (I — t — ^ — 7),  ninth  chords 
(1 — S — i — 7 — •),  and  even  eleventh  (1 — 
t — i — 7 — > — 11)  and  thirteenth  (1 — S — 

C — 7— *— 11— U)  chords. 

In  recent  years,  however,  new  theories 
have  spruns  up.  You  will  be  interested 
In  the  theory  of  Huro  Riemann  ('’Har¬ 
mony  Simpllfled”),  who  says  that  the 
minor  triads  should  be  built  downward 
and  has  a  correct  explanation  to  justify 
thla  He  says  E  is  the  root,  C  is  the  third 
and  A  is  the  fifth  of  the  chord  we  call  an 
A  minor  triad. 

A.  Ehialefield  Hull  in  his  "Hodem  Har¬ 
mony"  discusses  the  moat  modem  tenden¬ 
cies  including  possible  chord  structures  in 
the  fourth.  This  book  should  make  In¬ 
teresting  readinar  for  you. 

Queation:  We  listen  to  "The  First 
Nighter"  broadcast  over  WCCO  every 
Friday  night  and  are  often  impressed  with 
the  incidental  music.  We  recently  learned 
that  you  are  the  pianist-arranger  on  this 
C.B.S.  program.  Can  you  tell  us  about 
the  harmonies  used  in  these  incidental 
spots? — W.  B.,  and  L.  8.,  Minneapolia, 
Minn. 

Antver:  I  presume  you  refer  to  some 
of  the  more  modernistic  bits  of  music  we 
have  used  on  this  radio  show.  Many  of 
these  interludes  are  composed  especially 
for  those  spots  and  the  harmonies— well ! 
anything  Is  all  right  if  it  will  give  the 
necessary  dram  a  t  i  c  effect.  Eleventh 
chords,  various  mixtures  of  the  more  mod¬ 
ernistic  -  sounding  seventh  chords  and 
frank,  stark  discords  are  often  used.  I 
frequently  employ  a  wrong  use  of  bass 
notes  to  give  a  "muddy"  effect,  and  half¬ 
tone  dissonances  are  common  in  these 
short  compositions.  Satisfied? 

Queation.;  What  is  a  Neapolitan  chord? 
— R.  T.,  Spokane,  Waah. 

Answer;  The  Neapolitan  chord  is  a 
major  triad  built  on  the  lowered  second 
degree  of  a  major  or  minor  scale.  In  C 
major  or  C  minor  it  is  D  flat  F  A  flat. 
This  chord  is  a  substitute  for  the  subdomi¬ 
nant  and  is  often  used  in  the  first  inver¬ 
sion.  The  well  known  "Malaguena"  by 
Lecuona  is  based  on  the  alternate  use  of 
the  Tonic  Cf  chord  and  the  Neapolitan 
D  major  chord. 
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*  For  teaching  music  in  the  lower  grades,  the 
Xylophonette  is  ideal.  Quicldy  teaches  how 
to  read  music  by  visualized  Keyboard,  self 
motivation;  children  associate  correct  note 
with  tone.  Use  it  in  your  singing  classes  or 
group  playing,  for  study  of  sight  reading, 
pitch  and  rhythm.  May  be  used  successfully 
with  melody  or  rhythm  band  methods. 

A  real  musical  instrument;  one  and  one-haH 
octaves  of  tuned  bars,  clear,  clean  tone, 
handy  case  and  constructed  to  stand  plenty 
of  abuse.  Cases  are  imitation  leather  and 
when  closed  resemble  a  pencihbox  in  size  and 
shape.  Each  set  equipp^  with  two  mallets. 
Bars  are  note-lettered;  complete  chromatic 
scale. 

Only  *1.75  Xytophon- 

xirtwkMMHi.  mmim*  •krwwii*  ette  on  1 0  oays  ap- 

(Ml*,  t«*  mIMi.  la  laiHallaa  ,  ^  ^ 

toa^  «att.  rtM*  aa  Ilka  aan-  pTOVal.  ©et  Set  to  Or- 

ganize  classes  for  pre- 
i^mMtal  training. 

school  age 
can  learn  to  play. 

'  ^  .  Special  Ouantitv  Diacmmt 

Schools 

LYONS  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

U  W.  Leif  Bt. _ Chh— <  IBIneli 

uhSot  tho  Act  of  biaoeh  S,  1878.  PtMitked  monthly  owcoft  Jaly  amd 

0*0  yaar,  Domottie,  $1.00.  Foroig*  cotmtriet,  $1.80.  StatU  ca^t,  18c. 
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.  .  .  §  iakiL  nuf. 
fisut,  in,  hand, . . . 

C0IU9M  and  UnivenHiMl 
Who  Win  6«t  “Dili*"? 

Til*  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

Por  the  lut  three  year*  I  have  read  the 
other  fellow’s  book,  each  year  tntendinc 
to  subscribe  in  my  own  name.  I  am  a 
little  late  this  year,  so  if  you  will  please 
send  me  back  issues  from  September  I 
will  make  a  start.  I  would  like  to  keep 
up  my  subscription  until  I  flnish  school. 

I  am  II  years  old  and  have  two  more 
years  of  hi^  school  from  which  I  would 
like  to  enter  some  collece.  I  have  had 
four  years  of  Klee  club,  doiOK  the  solos, 
and  two  years  of  orchestra,  playing  Kui- 
tar.  1  was  Drum  Major  of  the  school 
band  last  year  and  am  playing  cymbals 
this  year  in  it.  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
Child  of  the  American  Revolution  to  lead 
her  own  band.  It  is  directed  by  Mr.  Louis 
Marino  and  is  made  up  of  about  46  plecea 
I  also  play  snare  drum  In  our  local  Qirl 
Scout  drum  corpa  I  took  up  the  work 
In  the  band  because  I  felt  I  would  get 
experience  that  would  be  more  lasting 
than  any  I  could  get  with  the  baton.  So 
I  guess  you  can  understand  why  I  get  so 
much  pleasure  reading  what  other  boys 
and  girls  are  doing  in  the  field  of  music 
in  other  states. 

I  am  also  Drum  Msijor  for  the  Spanish 
War  Vets  and  have  marched  in  many 
parades  including  the  V.  F.  W.  national 
convention  parade  in  Boston  last  summer, 
the  A.  L.  state  convention  at  Taunton, 
and  I  am  to  go  into  the  A.  L.  national 
convention  next  summer  in  Boston. 

It’s  all  great  fun  and  I  love  it  I  will 
be  looking  towards  your  next  issue  so 
*U1  then  I  remain,  yours  truly, — Dixie 
Sammerton,  Stoampscott,  Maas. 

P.  S.  The  party  who  loaned  me  my 
first  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  was  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  who  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Sousa’s 
band  for  many  years. 

Well,  Dixie,  with  your  diversified  expe¬ 
rience  and  enthusiasm,  a  lot  of  college 
and  university  music  directors  will  be 
very  anxious  to  sign  you  up.  I  hope  you 
get  some  nice  letters  and  I  am  sure  you 
will.— Fd. 


Yuh  Got  Me,  Pard 

’The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

Referring  respectfully  to  Mr.  Martino’s 
“Ten  Band  Commandments”  —  the  last 
time  I  attended  Sunday  School  (“dunt 
esk  when")  the  “Blesseds”  introduced  the 
Beatitudes  rather  than  the  command¬ 
ments. 

Biblical  terms  notwithstanding — 1  had 
all  my  band  members  read  the  “Com¬ 
mandments” — they  were  good. — Mr.  Min¬ 
ton  Parker,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Dear  Mr.  Parker: 

Why  don’t  somebody  tell  me  these 
things?  Since  the  article  was  published  you 
are  about  the  “umptieth”  erstwhile  Sun¬ 
day  School  boy  who  has  sent  me  the 
discriminating  earmarks  distinguishing 
Beatitudes  from  Commandments.  Thanks 
for  putting  us  on  the  right  track. — Bd. 

Some  Rare  Trumpet  Solos 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

’Thanks  indeed  for  the  fine  article  in 
your  January  Issue  by  Mr.  Pattee  Even- 
son  on  “If  T  Were  Choosing  a  ’Trumpet 
(Turn  to  page  S5) 


PRES-ENTING 


Robert  M.  Milsteaci  Pittsfield,  Illinois 


Born  and  reared  in  Missouri  (and  proud  of  if)  was  Mr.  Robari  M.  Milsfaad,  director  of  the 
Pittsfield  Community  Iii9h  school  band  of  47  piacas  and  also  instructor  of  vocal  music  in 
the  high  school.  Durin9  his  school  days,  Mr.  Milstead  took  a  kaan  interest  in  both  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music  and,  upon  9raduation  in  1923,  antarad  the  Kirksvilla  State  Teachers 
colla9a,  majorin9  in  music.  In  1927,  was  awarded  a  scholarship  with  Isaac  Van  Grove  and 
Herbert  Witherspoon  at  the  Chica9o  Musical  colla9a.  When  he  returned  home,  he  took 
a  job  with  a  wall  known  businuM  concern  but,  findin9  ha  was  unable  to  concentrate  on  any- 
thin9  but  music,  resi9nad  and  accepted  the  position  of  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Macon, 
Missouri  schools.  After  a  year  in  Macon,  ha  directed  band  at  Queen  City  and  Lancaster, 
both  in  Missouri,  and  finally,  in  1934,  arrived  in  Pittsfield  to  instill  new  interest  in  the  band 
and  vocal  departments.  Now,  Pittsfield  claims  the  best  band  in  its  nei9hborhood,  for  last 
year  they  entered  the  district  contest  at  Peoria  and  won  a  Superior  ratin9.  Mr.  Milstead 
has  a  beautiful  baritone  voice  and  is  much  in  densand  as  soloist  with  various  or9ani- 
lations.  His  hobbies  are  sin9ing  and  hi*  lnv«lv  IHtfe  four-yaar-old  dau9htar,  Roberta. 
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Morgcaret  Huebner 
Baritone 

PottvilU,  Iowa 

Rrtt  Division 
Region  2,  1939 

After  Ims  then  •  year  of  study  on 
the  boritono,  ottroctivo  Margnrot 
Huabnar  proved  harsaK  an  adapt 
musician  by  winning  a  Division  I  rat¬ 
ing  in  tha  Ragion  2  contest  bald  in 
Minneapolis  last  year.  Tlta  judges 
ware  warm  in  tbair  praise  of  bar  tone 
and  musicianship. 

Sba  started  on  this  ratbar  large 
instrument  in  June,  1931  and  by 
September  bad  established  herself  as 
a  permanent  fiitura  in  the  concert 
band.  She  is  only  15  years  old  and 
is  in  her  sophomore  year  at  Postvilla, 
Iowa  high  school. 

Previous  to  her  baritone  success, 
Margaret  was  a  member  of  the  first 
violin  section  of  the  orchestra  and 
drummer  in  the  Postville  marching 
band,  which  organisation  has  won 
Rrst  division  honors  in  the  Region  2 
contests  for  the  past  two  years. 

She  plans  to  continue  her  study  of 
music  after  graduation  and  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  enrolled  in  the  theory  and  har¬ 
mony  clan  in  the  high  school.  Har¬ 
old  Gamble  is  her  director. 


Kdw  to  JiviJiL 

CL  SatojtL 


This  new,  right  up-to-the-minute  edition 
ef  "How  to  Twirl  a  Baton"  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  authoritative  and  officially  accurate 
baton  twirling  instructor  ever  published. 
Covers  37  subjects,  including  all  rudiments 
and  all  officially  reguired  twirls  and  routines 
used  in  school  contests. 

From  Beginner 
to  Champion 

Starting  with  the  most  primary  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  the  art,  this  book  carefully  but  swiftly 
leads  the  beginner  from  the  moment  his 
baton  is  unwrappad  straight  through  its  in¬ 
teresting  pages  of  routine  lessons  right  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  baton  twirling. 
Thus  the  book  is  ideal  for  class  instruction 
as  wall  as  for  individual  study. 

Profusely  lllusirated 

Every  hold,  every  finger  position,  every 
gesture,  every  move  in  each  and  every  rou¬ 
tine  is  clearly  illustrated  with  unmistakable 
drawings  and  fully  explained  by  text.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  guickly  master  the  baton, 
merely  by  studying  this  booL  No  outside 
instruction  is  required,  although  it  is  more 
fun  to  learn  twirling  in  a  class  which  usas 
this  textbook. 


A  High  School  Twirler 
Wrote  It 

There  is  not  a  complicated  sentence  in 
this  entire  volume.  It  is  written  and  cem- 
plled  in  its  entirety  for  the  high  school 
twirler  by  a  high  sch^l  championship  twirler 
who  has  taught  the  art  by  direct  instruction 
for  more  than  two  years  and  knows  just  how 
to  present  his  subject.  Every  contest  routine 
bears  its  official  name.  A  special  chapter 
is  devoted  to  contest  twirling,  shows  just 
how  you  are  judged,  how  to  prepare,  what 
to  avoid,  how  to  perfect  the  small  details 
of  your  performance,  and  gives  last-minute 
suggestions  to  contestants. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  baton  twirling 
instructor  ever  published.  It  is  complete  in 
every  detail,  is  accepted  and  endorsed  as 
absolutely  authoritative,  yet  the  price  of 
this  book  is  only  $1,  keeping  it  within  the 
easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  wants 
to  be  a  twirler.  ^nt  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  of  price.  Order  your 
copy  today.  Remamber  this  is  a  clear, 
condensed,  yet  entirely  complete  book  that 
tells  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  twirl¬ 
ing.  Don't  delay.  Get  in  the  front  now. 
Send  for  your  copy  today,  sure. 

If  you  sand  ch^k,  add  5c  for  exchange. 
Currency  or  postage  stamps  accaptablo. 


The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co. 

230  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGk),  HI. 


Jahnke  EnUrces  Shelby’s  Band 

Btf  Shirley  Reko. 

Shelby,  Mont. — Ba.nd  director,  orches¬ 
tra  conductor  and  Instructor  of  junior  high 
vocai  music  are 
the  duties  of  Mr. 

Albert  J  a  h  n  k  e 
who  came  to 
Shelby  in  19S7 
from  Thompson 
Falls,  Montana. 

Since  his  ar¬ 
rival,  Mr.  Jahnke 
has  developed  a 
senior  band  of  60 
players,  a  junior 
band  of  20  pieces, 
an  orchestra  of  28 
members,  starts  a 
beginners’  band 
each  semester  and 
has  dressed  up 
the  marching 

band  with  six  twirling  drum  majors. 

Last  year  he  was  chairman  of  the  first 
Toole  county  music  festival. 

His  hobbies  include  all  sports  and  he 
often  takes  time  off  to  fish  in  a  nearby 
stream  or  to  canter  through  the  woods. 


■ 
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An  "iiiciibater”  bMd  on  p*r«d*  is  fliit  aroNp  of  yotma  myticUiM  of  Story  City,  Iowa.  Martin  K.  Eistad  iattrwctt 
tita  yewftgstors  ia  tKa  fimdaiiiantals  of  oand  work  and  finds  pro-band  instrumants  a  groat  koip  in  his  toacWng. 


Why  Pre- Instrumental  Instruction 
is  Essential  to  a 

GOOD  BAND 


•  THE  USE  OF  PRE-INSTRUMEN¬ 
TAL  INSTRUMENTS  (wM»Iled  be¬ 
cause  it  precedes  the  legitimate  instru¬ 
ments)  for  introductory  instrumental 
inatruction  is  an  outgrowth  of  recent 
pedagogical  experimentation,  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Despite  the  fact  that  this 
apparently  lengthy  period  of  time  has 
elapsed  and  considering  that  the  many 
instruments  included  in  this  category 
are  prevalent  in  many  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country  it  may  be  stated  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  use 
of  pre-instrumental  instruments  is  still 
in  an  experimental  stage. 

The  basic  principle  underlying  the 
use  of  these  instruments  is,  that  since 
they  are  simple  of  construction,  easy 
to  play  and  can  be  taught  in  a  very 
short  time,  even  to  very  young  chii- 
dren,  most  of  the  problems  which 
accompany  the  legitimate  instruments, 
and  often  prove  discouraging,  are 
eliminated. 

It  was  found  that  the  combination 
of  singing  and  playing  in  the  primary 
grades  insured  a  more  rapid  progress 
in  the  reading  of  music  than  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  teach  this  skill 


By  A.  C.  Meyers.  M.  A. 

Instructor  of  Instrumontal  Music 
Ohio  Stato  Univonity  School*,  Colambui 


through  the  medium  of  singing  alone. 
However  teaching  materials  offering 
such  a  combination  were  woefully 
lacking,  and  tbe  proUem  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades  has  been  to  find  instru¬ 
ments  and  methods  which  would  make 
possible  the  playing  and  singing  of 
notated  music. 

Certain  criteria  were  established  for  i 
determining  the  selection  of  instru¬ 
ments.  It  was  agreed  that  learning 
was  an  act  which  must  be  performed 
by  the  learner.  It  cannot  be  done  for 
him  by  tbe  teacher.  The  only  thing 
the  teacher  can  do  for  him  is  to  assist 
in  creating  favorable  conditions  of 
motivation,  supply  of  materials,  and 
general  guidance. 

The  first  essential  then  in  facing 
any  learning  problem  was  to  place  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs,  namely 
on  the '  pupil.  That  is,  each  child 
should  have  his  own  instrument. 


bringing  in  the  factor  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  must  be  inexpensive.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  violated  in  much  current 
instruction  which  seems  to  rest  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  teacher  to  hammer  something 
into  the  pupil  who  is  sometimes  not 
only  passive  but  resistant.  Each  child 
with  his  own  instrument  and  the 
responsibility  of  doing  his  own  part 
tends  to  set  up  the  ideal  learning 
situation. 

Out  of  the  above  we  were  motivated 
into  what  was  called  the  “rhythm 
band”  or  “toy  orchestra”  which  was 
usually  carried  on  at  the  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  grade  level.  Since  the  regular 
instrumental  classes  ordinarily  began 
in  the  fifth  grade,  there  was  a  gap  of 
two  grades  in  which  the  children 
instrumentally  inclined,  made  jto  prog¬ 
ress.  There  was  a  real  need  for  a 
melody  instrument  easy  enough  for  the 
average  child  in  the  third  or  fourth 
grade  which  would  prove  a  training 
ground  for  later  endeavor  in  instru¬ 
mental  area. 

Following  this  plan  of  thought,  a 
number  of  instruments  were  put  to  use 
in  answering  this  need.  Some  had 
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already  been  in  exiatence,  (Recorder, 
Month  harp,  Flageolet,)  others  were 
invented  speciflcally  (or  this  purpose 
(Saxette,  Fluteolet,  Song  Flute,  etc.). 

This  plan  has  been  splendidly  sue* 
ceastui  and  many  schools  have  utilised 
this  procedure  as  part  o(  their  regular 
instrumental  program.  These  instru¬ 
ments  are  easy  to  blow,  require  no 
embouchure,  and  have  simple  finger¬ 
ings.  The  children  are  taught  to  play 
together,  to  play  scales  and  simple 
melodies  by  actually  reading  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  music. 

The  value  of  this  type  of  training 
does  not  stop  with  the  playing  of  these 
simple  instruments.  The  training  looks 
ahead  and  is  directly  transferable,  in 
most  cases,  to  regular  band  and  orches¬ 
tral  instruments.  Thus  the  child  in 
learning  the  Angering  and  playing  of 
these  instruments  is  preparing  himself 
for  an  easy  shift  to  regular  musical 
instruments  at  a  more  advisable  time. 

Surprising  to  say,  these  instruments 
have  received  much  favorable  stimulus 
from  the  home.  Realising  the  great 
value  of  music  as  a  character  builder 
in  a  child’s  life,  most  parents  like  to 
start  their  child  on  some  musical 
instrument.  The  expense  involved 
often  makes  them  hesitate  for  they 
are  not  sure  whether  their  child  has 
sufllcient  musical  interest  and  talent  to 
carry  on  its  education  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  As  a  result  many  a  tal¬ 
ented  child  passes  through  life  undis¬ 
covered. 

These  instruments  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  this  problem,  for  the 
course  of  instruction  which  accom¬ 
panies  these  instruments  provides  in 
a  simpliAed  form  the  same  problems 
and  trials  found  in  the  learning  of 
any  musical  instrument,  thus  giving 
the  instructor  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  test  the  child’s  musical  tal¬ 
ent,  interest  and  willingness  to  stick 
to  the  Job. 

A  survey  made  by  Schussler,  a  Ger¬ 
man  psychologist,  seems  to  indicate 
that  unmusical  children  fail  not  only 
in  absolute  pitch  but  also  in  relative 
pitch  memory.  It  suggests  that  between 
Ave  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  general 
population  are  unmusical  people.  Still, 
most  if  not  all  of  them,  can  proAt  to 
some  extent  by  musical  training  of  an 
elementary  kind,  and  this  should  be 
afforded. 

With  this  large  group  of  unmusical 
individuals  it  can  readily  be  seen  what 
waste  would  take  place  in  the  public 
schools  if  these  people  had  to  be  given 
equal  opportunities  with  others  only 
to  result  in  failure  (or  themselves  as 
well  as  a  total  loss  of  time  and  effort 
for  the  instructor.  Pre-instrumental 
instruments  tend  to  eliminate  much  of 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  where  other 
means  might  possibly  fail. 


It  is  recognised  that  the  teaching 
of  instrumental  music  is  expensive. 
Although  it  is  the  general  policy  to 
adopt  §  positive  attitude  with  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  help  and  guide  the  child  in 
music,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
schooi  and  teacher  by  refusing  to 
recommend  the  lowest  types  (or  in¬ 
strumental  instruction. 

The  testing  (or  musical  talent  at 
an  early  level  has  the  advantage  of 
obviating  an  expensive  and  inefficient 
trial  and  error  sifting  (or  those  in- 
herentiy  equipped  for  achievements  in 
music. 

The  aim  in  the  use  of  these  instru¬ 
ments,  which  is  second  only  to  their 
use  as  a  talent  Ander,  is  that  of  act¬ 
ing  as  an  introductory  approach  to 
the  legitimate  Instrument.  The  use 
of  them  by  the  child  aids  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  Anger  and  mental  coordination, 
combined  with  an  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  of  music,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  a  Ane  preparatory  course  to 
the  playing  of  band  and  orchestral 
instruments.  Even  though  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  followed  by  a  regular  in¬ 
strument  there  is  a  great  carry-over 
into  the  vocal  side,  since  musical  fun¬ 
damentals  of  notation  and  reading 
are  the  same. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised 
as  to  whether  it  is  wiser  pedagogically 
to  allow  the  child  to  learn  to  play 
these  instruments  by  “rote  to  note’’ 
method  or  instead,  to  expect  them  to 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  music  while 
learning  to  play  the  Instrument  (no¬ 
tation).  The  advocates  of  the  former 
endorse  the  following  argument: 

“Two  important  tendencies  in  every 
child  are  those  of  reception  and  con¬ 
struction.  Every  child  is  imitative  by 
nature  and  loves  to  do  what  he  sees 
other  people  doing.  So  he  watches 
them,  listens  to  them,  taking  in  what 
they  say,  observing  what  they  do. 
And  every  child  loves  to  construct 
things  (or  himself  and  by  so  doing 
acquires  the  power  to  originate.  So 
our  Arst  teachings  should  be  twofold. 
We  give  the  child  material  which  he 
can  use,  at  the  same  time  we  must 
help  him  to  create  for  himself.  We 
must  make  our  teaching  appeal  to  his 
nature  so  that  music  becomes  a  de¬ 
light  to  him  and  must  cause  him  to 
express  his  own  nature  in  the  language 
of  the  art.  We  must  work  on  the 
innate  tendencies  that  are  present  in 
the  normal  child.’’  ‘ 

This  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  School  vind  has  strong  im¬ 
plications  as  far  as  pre-instrumental 
instruction  is  concerned.  Granted  that 
the  child  should  be  allowed  to  go  his 
own  way  in  the  construction  of  tunes; 


1.  Uakinp  of  Uuaiciant,  T.  H.  Yorke 
Trotter ;  E.  C.  Schlrmer,  N.  Y. 
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granted  that  he  will  enjoy  this  ac¬ 
tivity;  nevertheless,  the  time  will 
come  when  he  will  realise  that  he 
lacks  something  which  will  even  in¬ 
crease  his  enjoyment  and  interest, 
namely  the  ability  to  read  notation. 
Then  is  the  time  when  the  student 
is  mentally  receptive  to  instruction 
and  will  accept  it  willingly,  rather 
than  repulse  it  when  offered  to  him* 
before  he  is  mentally  receptive. 

In  conclnsion,  it  must  be  recognised* 
that  the  musical  training  that  per¬ 
meates  the  heart  is  the  training  that| 
is  going  to  stay.  The  voiah  to  play,  the 
diapoaition  to  inquire  further  into 
music,  and  the  habit  of  Anding  Joy  in 
the  making  of  music  are  the  things 
that  will  make  a  child  musical,  and 
not  the  technical  skill  that  is  drilled 
into  him.  If  his  love  of  playing  is 
fed  now,  then  later,  after  he  has 
chosen  his  special  instrument,  he  will 
see  a  reason  and  feel  a  desire  for 
technical  skill,  and  it  will  come  easily 
because  it  will  be  motivated  by  its 
own  inherent  drive. 

Many  of  the  methods  available  (or 
use  in  pre-instrumental  instruction 
present  considerable  ensemble  mate¬ 
rial  right  from  the  beginning,  giving 
the  players  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
themselves  in  relation  to  others.  There 
is  no  activity  more  potent  in  its  edu¬ 
cational  aspects  than  this  kind  of 
work.  This  form  of  musical  expres¬ 
sion  requires  a  Ane  adjustment  to 
others,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
careful  individual  effort. 

In  the  ensemble  playi  .g  the  child’s 
mental  concentration  must  be  great,  so 
that  he  will  not  be  disturbed  by  what 
the  others  are  playing.  ConAdence  in 
one’s  powers  to  work  with  others  is 
an  inevitable  result  of  ensemble  play¬ 
ing,  and  the  Joy  one  takes  in  it, 
broadens  one’s  attitude  to  group  work 
of  all  kinds.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
pre-instrumental  instrument  many  of 
these  advantages  were  denied  until  the 
child  became  older  and  learned  to  play 
the  regular  type  of  instrument. 

The  future  holds  much  for  the  use 
of  these  instruments.  Fortunately  we 
have  begun  to  realize  that  musical 
training  has  extraordinary  educational 
value,  but  so  long  as  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  music  as  an  accomplishment 
only,  and  so  long  as  the  activating 
power  behind  musical  study  is  the 
wish  to  impress  others,  we  shall  never 
realize  its  greatest  value. 

Shakespeare  said  many  years  ago, 
“The  man  who  hath  no  music  in  his 
breast  is  At  (or  treasons,  strategems. 
and  spoils.”  This  statement  will  also 
stand  for  the  average  child  and  few 
devices  have  so  successfully  brought  to 
light  the  hidden  but  inherent  abilities 
of  the  child  as  has  the  adtept  of  the 
pre-instrumental  instrument. ' 
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If  I  Were 
Choosing  a 

JhDmbonsL  Solo 

By  Ernest  N.  Gloyer 

Trombone  Soloist  and  Assistant  Conductor,  Frank  Simon's  famous  Band 

T**ch«r  of  Trombono  and  Assistoiit  Diroctor  of  land  Oaparfmaitt 
Qncinaati  Coittarvafory  of  Music 


Mr.  Giovar 

•  ARE  MANY  OF  OUR  YOUNG 
MUSICIANS  inclined  to  place  too 
much  streu  upon  the  mechanics  of 
playifiK?  This  thought  has  often  en¬ 
tered  my  mind  when  listening  to  the 
many  phenomenal  technical  perform¬ 
ances  of  students  at  the  dosen  or  more 
National  High  School  Trombone  Solo 
Contests  that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  Judge  during  the  past  several 
yeara 

Perhaps  there  are  many  who  might 
protest  and  say.  .  .  “You  cannot  place 
too  much  stress  upon  technical 
achievement.”  Nevertheless,  if  a  de¬ 
sire  for  super-techniQue  tends  toward 
a  musical  speed-mania  at  the  expense 
and  absolute  neglect  of  musical  values, 
then  I  believe  that  there  might  be 
some  Justification  for  the  thoughts  I 
have  often  experienced. 

After  all,  the  mechanics  of  playing 
are  simply  a  means  to  an  end  .  .  .  the 
achievement  of  an  artistic  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  the  intelligence  behind  the 
mechanics  that  really  counts.  When 
notes  are  played  with  such  speed  that 
they  become  almost  inaudible  and  out 
of  character;  when  a  specifically 
marked  Allegro  becomes  a  furious 
Presto,  or  when  what  might  have  been 
an  artistically  turned  phrase  is  scur¬ 
ried  through  merely  to  show  off  a 
brilliant  technique,  then  I  believe  too 
much  stress  is  placed  upon  mechanical 
manipulation  and  artistic  values  are 
being  neglected.  These  values  might 
best  be  summed  up  in  one  significant 
word.  .  .  Musicianship! 


While  I  am  a  believer  in  showman¬ 
ship,  a  quality  quite  necessary  to  re¬ 
tain  the  interest  of  those  who  cannot 
enjoy  music  purely  for  its  cultural  and 
aesthetic  value,  I  believe  that  this  ele¬ 
ment  should  be  minimised  in  trom¬ 
bone  contests.  Instead  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  only  on  the  flashy,  showy  type  of 
technical  solos,  students  should  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  more  classic  and 
serious  type  of  trombone  literature 
which  includes  most  of  the  essentials 
for  the  development  of  an  artistic 
player.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  in¬ 
fer  that  a  trombonist  should  ignore 
the  lighter  and  brighter  type  of  solos. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  recommend 
that  every  trombonist  should  possess 


a  wide  and  varied  repertoire  and 
should  make  it  an  ambition  to  build 
up  a  personal  library  containing  every 
worth-while  trombone  solo  available. 
And  in  appealing  to  the  average  audi¬ 
ence,  when  the  percentage  of  genuine 
music  lovers  is  small,  the  importance 
of  playing  solos  that  will  please  and 
entertain  should  not  be  overlooked. 
But  we  are  now  discussing  contesting 
material,  particularly  for  thb  student 
advanced  sufficiently  to  vie  for  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  honors. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  reason 
for  solo  contests  is  to  raise  musical 
standards  among  the  individual  in¬ 
strumentalists  in  the  schools.  This  is 
certainly  the  ideal  that  the  National 


Because  there  are  so  many  elements  in 
playing  that  are  quite  as  important  as 
rapid  technique,  it  seems  to  me  that  solos 
containing  the  greater  number  of  these 
requirements  are  the  best  for  the  well- 
rounded  and  intellectual  development  of 
the  contestant.  Solos  that  call  for  varied 
moods  and  character,  unusual  articula¬ 
tions  and  wide  range  are  helpful  in  devel¬ 
oping  good  musicianship.  No  solos 
should  be  played  in  contest  that  do  not 
display  the  agility  of  the  player,  but  they 
should  be  of  a  type  that  calls  for  intelligent 
interpretation  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  pure,  well  controlled  tone 
quality. 


Third  of  a  aerios  of  colicles  on  lolo  matericd«  qponsorod  by 
Irving  Tcillmadge«  Maywood*  Chairman  of  Tho  Notioncd 
Solo  and  Ensemble  Committee. 


Solo  and  Bnaemble  CommittM,  nnder 
Mr.  Inins  Tallmadxe's  elBeient  chair- 
manahip,  striTea  to  attain.  The  play- 
ins  ot  better  literature  doea  Joat  that! 
Stndenta  realiae  that  in  preparation 
tor  a  content  there  ia  much  at  atake. 
Conaequently,  they  riae  to  their  rery 
beet  efforta.  Under  theee  conditiona, 
with  the  neceaaary  careful,  atudioua 
preparation  they  uaually  set  the  moot 
out  ot  a  compoaition,  and  if  it  ia  of 
aome  mnaical  importance,  then  the 
natural  reoult  ia  a  broadenins  ot  the 
atudent'a  muaical  underatandins- 

The  trombone  ia  an  artiatic  inatm- 
ment,  and  there  are  many  fine  worka 
written  tor  the  trombone  that  com¬ 
pare  tarorably  with  literature  that  the 
atrins  and  aome  ot  the  wood-wind  In- 
atmmenta  have  in  abundance.  In  re¬ 
cent  yeara  aome  of  theee  fine  worka 
bare  been  added  to  the  National  Solo 
Liat.  Amons  theae  are  to  be  found 
aoloa  ot  the  more  aerloua  concerto  and 
tantaaie  tyi>e,  by  no  meana  easy  to 
play;  compositiona  that  call  tor  real 
interpretative  ability. 

Becanae  there  are  ao  many  elementa 
in  playlns  that  are  quite  as  important 
as  rapid  technique,  it  seems  to  me  that 
solos  containins  the  sreater  number 
of  these  requirements  are  the  best  tor 
tbe  well  rounded  and  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  contestant.  Solos  that 
call  for  varied  moods  and  character, 
unusual  articulations  and  wide  ranse 
are  helpful  in  developins  sood  musi¬ 
cianship.  No  solos  should  be  played 
in  contest  that  do  not  display  the  asU* 
ity  ot  the  player,  but  they  should  be 
ot  a  type  that  calls  for  Intellisent  in¬ 
terpretation  and  the  (vportnnity  tor 
the  development  of  pure,  wrtl  con¬ 
trolled  tone  quality. 

Valuation  of  notes  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant,  and  one  cannot  become  a  fine 
trombonist  without  an  accurate  con¬ 
ception  of  note  treatment  in  various 
character  and  tempo.  trained 

musicians,  even  though  they  have 
never  before  played  together,  agree 
instantly  in  note  valuations,  and  this 
makes  for  that  correctness  of  playing 
and  uniformity  of  ensemble  that  usu¬ 
ally  marks  the  difference  between  a 
group  of  amateurs  and  a  first  class 
IH’oteBsional  organisation.  Therefore 
solos  that  require  much  thought  for 
note  valuations  should  be  regarded  as 
good  materiaL 

Some  of  the  trombone  solos  used  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  of  classic 
tyi>e  and  modem  flavor,  make  good 
contest  numbers.  Theee  solos  make 
use  of  rarely  used  intervals,  and  if 
carefully  studied  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  good  intonation  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  tonal  placement  To  a 
player  who  has  symphonic  ambitions, 
the  study  of  such  solos  will  ultimately 
be  of  great  value.  A  carefully  chosen 


group  of  this  type  are  to  be  found  on 
the  National  S^o  List 
We  are  living  in  a  so  called  stream¬ 
lined  age  when  speed  and  glamour  at 
times  seem  to  eclipse  many  of  the 
other  important  essentials  of  living.  I 


wonder  it  this  tendency  is  expressing 
itself  among  our  young  musicians?  It 
I  may  use  a  personal  example,  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  trombone  at  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  dnr- 
(rura  to  page  44) 


1.  II,  III,  IV, 

TROMBONE  SOLOS 

Selective  List 

V,  VI  represent  gradet  of  dMcelty  from  the  tasiett  (I) 

to  the  moot 

Alschautky  . . . 

dtmcu/t  (KDe 

....Concerto  No.  1  or  2  (imp.) . 

.VI 

L&H 

Blazewitch  . . . 

. . .  .Concert  Piece  No.  5 . 

.IV 

BHB 

Croca-Spinelli 

....Solo  de  Concoun . 

.  III-IV 

BHB 

David  . 

. . .  .Concertino,  Op.  4 . 

.V 

CB 

Grafa . 

. . .  .Grand  Concerto  . 

.IV 

CB 

Llewellyn  .... 

....Wahl,  My  Regards . 

.III 

Dix 

Magnan  . 

. . .  .Concerto  . 

.V 

CB 

Martin  . 

•  .  .  .Hegy  . 

.III 

CF 

Martin  . 

....  Novelette  . 

.III 

CF 

Mazellier  .... 

....Solo  de  Concours  (Part  Tenor  Clef)  (imp.).. 

.V 

And 

Morel  . 

- Piece  in  F  Minor  jimp.) . 

.III-IV 

L&H 

Niverd  . 

....Legende  (Pert  Tenor  Clef)  (imp.) . 

....Sow  de  Trombone  (Tenor  Clef)  (imp.) . 

.IV 

And 

Pfeiffer  . 

.V 

And 

Pryor  . 

. . .  .Fantastic  Polka  . 

.V 

CF 

Pryor  . . 

....The  Little  Chief . 

.VI 

CF 

Pryor  . 

....Blue  Bells  of  Scotland . 

.VI 

CF 

Pryor  . 

. . .  .Le  Petite  Suzanne . 

.IV 

CF 

Pryor  . 

. . .  .Tip-Topper . 

.IV 

CF 

Reiche  . 

....Concert  Piece  No.  2 . 

.VI 

BHB 

Rousseau  .... 

....Piece  Concertente  (imp.  or  Amer.  Ed.) . 

.IV 

And  or  CB 

Simons  . 

. . .  .Atlantic  Zephyrs  . 

.V 

CF 

Simons  . 

....  Gondolier  . 

.IV 

CF 

Simons  . 

....The  Volunteer  . 

.IV 

CF 

Smith  . 

. . .  .Cascades  . 

.III 

CF 

Smith  . 

. . .  .Castles  in  the  Air . 

.IV 

CF 

Smith  . 

. . .  .Thoughts  of  Yesterday . 

.III 

CF 

Tuthill . 

.III 

CF 

Weber . 

....  Romania  Appassionata  . 

.III 

CB 

Zimmerman  . . 

. . .  .Autumn  Dreams  . 

.IV 

Wit 

Cumulative  Competition  List  tor  Trombone 

Barat  . 

. Andante  at  Allegro . 

.III-IV 

CB 

Desportes  . . . 

. Fantasia  in  Bb . 

.V 

CB 

Gaubert . 

. Morcaau  Symphoniqua  (imp.) . 

.V 

And 

Gaubert . 

. Centebile  it  Scharzetto . 

.V 

CB 

Guilmant  .... 

. Morceeu  Symphonic  . 

.IV 

GHM 

Hauler  . 

. Concerto  (Allegro)  . 

.IV 

CB 

Muhifeld  .... 

. Concertstuck  . 

.V 

BHB 

Pryor  . 

. The  Patriot,  Polka . 

.V 

CF 

Pryor  . 

. Thoughts  of  Love . 

.V 

CF 

Training  Material  for  Trombone 

.11-111 

CB 

.III 

CB 

.III 

CB 

.11 

CB 

.III 

GS 

.III 

GS 

. Where'er  You  Walk . 

.III 

GS 

.III 

GS 

.11 

CF 

.III 

CF 

.11 

.11 

.III 

CF 

.11 

.11 

.III 

.III 

.11 

CF 

.11 

/  CF 

Vender  Cook 

. Uly  .,T . ’. . 

.11-111 

(  CF 
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The 

OPEN 

ROAD 

By  Jcones  C.  Harper 
Director  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
High  School  Bend 


•  WHEN  THE  SCHOOL  BAND  folds 
its  stands  and  starts  to  travel,  it  takes 
on  many  new  responsibilities  and  at 
the  same  time  opens  the  door  to  some 
new  fun  it  could  not  otherwise  enjoy. 

There  is  a  big  thrill  in  meeting  new 
audiences  and  selling  your  band  in 
new  places,  and  sometimes  the  music 
we  have  been  playing  at  home  until 
we  afe  weary  of  it  does  not  seem  so 


trite  when  we  play  it  for  new  people. 

Trgvel  is  a  llrst-rate  way  to  lose 
band  property  and  fumble  the  details 
of  stage  appearance  unless  somebody 
has  done  some  careful  planning,  with 
each  person  knowing  his  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  what  to  do.  With  instruments, 
music,  uniforms  and  stage  properties 
to  keep  track  of,  we  have  quite  a  bit 
of  detail  on  our  hands  but  it  is  not  an 
impossible  problem. 

First  of  all,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  band  members  are  their  home 


North  Carolina,  is  one  of  the  older  or¬ 
ganisations,  as  bands  go  in  the  South 
Atlantic  area,  and  has  had  time  to 
build  up  its  physical  equipment  along 
the  lines  of  its  previous  plans.  Its 
band  building  has  been  described  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  before.  Its 
transportation  equipment  consists  of 
a  panel-body  truck  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  instruments  and  two  semi¬ 
trailer  type  buses  for  its  students. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having 


mysic  lyres,  or  other  property  have 
been  overlooked.  It  is  surprising  how 
often  such  oversights  occur.  The  in¬ 
strument  truck  is  intended  for  the 
larger  things  from  the  sixe  of  French 
horns  and  trombones  on  up.  Small  in¬ 
struments  like  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes, 
comets,  etc.,  go  in  the  buses  with  their 
student  owners.  Football  tripe  and 
purely  marching  engagements  require 
far  less  track  room  since  such  bulky 
articles  such  as  harp,  string  basses. 


town's  ambassadors  in  other  places  and 
that  people  elsewhere  will  Judge  their 
city,  their  school  and  their  homes  by 
what  band  members  say  and  do.  A 
little  selfishness  or  thoughtlessness,  or 
a  few  bad  manners  will  prove  a  most 
expensive  indulgence.  Strangers  usu¬ 
ally  see  us  only  once  and  remember 
that  impression  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
worth  while  making  their  opinion  a 
good  one.  Their  report  may  help  very 
definitely  or  It  may  injure  and  then 
keep  on  injuring.  People  we  notice 
least  at  the  time  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  important  of  all.  A  band  is  the 
kind  of  organisation  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  attracts  attention  and  it  sel¬ 
dom  gets  into  a  city  and  out  again 
without  leaving  behind  it  some  mem¬ 
ory,  good  or  bad.  That  goes  for  people 
who  do  not  come  near  the  concert  or 
other  public  appearance  as  well  as  for 
the  audience  which  does. 

The  high  school  band  in  Lenoir, 


the  school  own  its  own  bus  equipment 
for  it  can  be  specially  designed  for  the 
needs  of  the  band  and  it  is  alwavs  the 
same  so  that  plans  for  it  may  be  made 
in  advance.  A  standard  method  of 
loading  instruments  in  the  truck  has 
been  devised  and  by  using  this  same 
order  each  time  it  is  easy  for  any  one 
of  sevwal  people  to  tell  at  a  glance  if 
something  is  missing.  Large  bulky 
things  go  in  first  and  smaller  things 
are  packed  around  these.  Light  pack¬ 
ages  or  those  easily  crushed  are  placed 
on  top  and  well  braced  against  sliding 
around.  One  student  (usually  the 
student  business  manager)  rides  in 
the  track  seat  with  the  driver  and  has 
general  supervision  over  the  load  of 
instruments.  One  of  the  important 
duties  of  this  student  is  to  take  a  last 
glance  around  when  the  band  leaves 
an  auditorium  stage  or  the  assigned 
seats  in  some  stadium  to  see  if  stray 
sheets  of  music,  parts  of  music  stands. 


tympani  and  marimba  are  left  behind. 
The  students  who  play  them  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  additional  drummers  or  cor¬ 
net  players,  as  drum  majors,  color 
guard  or  glockenspiel  players. 

The  Lenoir  buses  each  hold  thirty- 
eight  students  in  each  trailer  with  two 
additional  students  in  the  cab  with 
each  driver.  Elach  bus  seat  has  a 
number  and  holds  two  students.  The 
same  numbering  system  is  used  on 
both  buses.  The  teacher  in  charge  al¬ 
ways  sits  in  seat  number  eight,  which 
is  the  one  nearest  the  side  door  of  the 
bus,  and  which  is  equipped  with  a  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  driver  in  the  cab.  A  first 
aid  kit  is  always  carried  in  each  bus 
and  is  stowed  away  under  the  seat  Just 
in  front  of  the  teacher’s  seat  Very 
few  injuries  have  happened  so  far,  but 
students  often  eat  hasty  breakfasts  be¬ 
fore  a  trip  and  this  coupled  with  the 
excitement  and  high  tension  some¬ 
times  make  a  student  feel  ill  after  the 
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trip  is  under  way.  The  ammonia  bot- 
tie  often  comes  from  the  kit  to  giro  - 
some  student  a  whiff  and  as  this  im¬ 
mediately  puts  the  idM  into  all  the 
heads  in  the  bus  it  is  not  unusual  to 
have  a  number  of  students  asking  for 
next  on  the  ammonia. 

A  seating  diagram  showing  which 
student  occupies  each  seat  in  the  bus 
is  made  out  well  in  advance  and  placed 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  band 
building.  A  student  is  not  required  to 
sit  in  his  assigned  seat  for  the  entire 
trip  but  merely  until  the  trip  has 
started  and  after  each  temporary  stop 
or  when  the  return  trip  to  Lenoir  be¬ 
gins.  In  this  way  much  time  is  saved 
in  checking  names,  and  no  roll  call  is 
necessary.  Eiach  student  knows  who 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  other  half  of 
his  seat  and  can  report  at  once  if  his 
seat-mate  is  missing.  Once  the  trip 
has  begun  the  students  may  change 
seats  as  much  as  they  like.  On  long 
trips  this  is  often  a  restful  thing  to  do. 

Storage  for  all  suitcases  is  provided 
on  the  roof  of  the  buses  and  a  water¬ 
proof  cover  protects  the  baggage  from 
the  weather.  The  smaller  instruments 
are  tucked  away  under  the  bus  seats. 
On  long  trips  a  lunch  is  often  taken 
along  and  eaten  picnic  style.  One  of 
the  bus  trailers  is  equipped  with  radio 
and  the  other  doubtless  will  be  in 
time.  However,  the  students  sing  and 
cheer  and  provide  a  great  deal  of  their 
own  amusement. 

As  our  band  membership  is  divided 
about  equally  between  boys  and  girls, 
the  boys  usually  travel  in  one  bus  and 
the  girls  in  the  other.  If  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  one  hoy  over  who  needs  to 
be  placed  in  the  girls*  bus  we  have  a 
great  time  in  deciding  whom  it  will 
be.  Some  boys  object  violently  at 
being  placed  in  the  other  bus  while 
others  are  anxious  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  There  is  usually  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  the  seats  in  the  cabs  with 
the  drivers. 

Our  buses  are  painted  a  flaming  red 
color  and  the  name  of  the  band  is 
prominently  displayed  on  them  as  well 
as  a  slogan  on  each  about  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  home  city.  One  bus  points 
out  the  leading  position  Lenoir  holds 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and 
the  other  to  its  proximity  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  tourist  attractions.  This  has 
proved  a  useful  advertising  both  for 
the  band  and  for  the  local  community. 
On  the  highway  and  in  towns  the  band 
passes  through,  people  read  the  slo¬ 
gans  and  discuss  the  band,  and  in 
places  where  a  concert  is  to  be  given 
the  public  automatically  learns  that 
the  band  is  in  town  and  that  it  is  the 
day  for  the  concert 
School  bands  are  not  a  new  thing 
any  more  and  the  beneflts  and  advan¬ 
tages  they  bring  are  commcm  knowl¬ 


edge  everywhere.  Certainly  the  read¬ 
me  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  could 
match  from  their  own  experience 
ma^y  of  the  things  we  would  ordinar¬ 
ily  bring  to  the  attention  of  readers 
from  other  flelds  in  regard  to  the  band 
and  its  travels.  It  would  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  state  again  that  ease  of 
manner  and  poise  before  an  audience 
come  most  quickly  from  actually  being 
before  an  audience  very  often.  The 
more  familiar  a  situation  becomes,  the 
more  at  ease  we  are  in  it  The  band 
which  travels  much  is  likely  to  have 
its  students  before  audiences  oftener 
than  one  which  does  not.  If  so,  its 
members  gain  a  training  which  is 
highly  valuable  and  which  will  prove 
useful  as  long  as  they  live.  Certainly 


By  Erling  L  lion 
Director  of  Band 
Grafton,  North  Dakota 

•  BEFORE  I  BEGIN  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  short  article,  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
“freshman”  in  the  fleld  of  band  direct¬ 
ing.  Therefore  I  do  not  present  this 
as  authoritative  material,  but  rather 
as  some  observations  that  may  be  of 
practical  value.  In  the  last  two  years 
of  college,  I  had  opportunities  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  relative  to  teaching 
band  in  schools,  and  many  of  these 
were  brought  very  forcefully  to  my  at¬ 
tention  in  practice  teaching.  It  is 
natural  then  that  I  should  be  on  the 
lookout  for  similar  difficulties  in 
starting  a  group  of  beginners  ranging 
from  9  to  15  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties,  as  I  see 
it,  is  the  difficulty  that  youngsters 
have  in  learning  how  to  play  common 
rhythm  groups.  It  is  surprising  the 
number  of  people  entering  college, 
with  four  or  more  years  of  band  train¬ 
ing  behind  them,  who  cannot  distrib¬ 
ute  a  dotted  quarter  and  an  eighth 
note  correctly  on  the  beat;  or,  who 
cannot  play  four  sixteenth  notes 
evenly,  or  even  two  eighth  notes  and 
space  them  properly  on  the  beat.  I 
think  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
these  are  very  simple  and  very  com¬ 
mon  rhjrthm  forms.  I  believe  that 
youngsters  must  get  a  clear  conception 
of  the  distribution  of  these  elementary 
forms  before  attempting  to  play  any¬ 
thing  more  complicated. 


it  will  make  them  more  comfortalde  in 
their  public  appearances  and  improve 
the  impression  they  make  on  their 
audiences.  Band  audiences  come  pri¬ 
marily  to  hear,  but  they  also  coifle  to 
see  and  sometimes  the  things  thep  see 
may  materially  change  their  opinions 
of  what  they  have  heard.  It  all  comes 
back  to  the  reminder  given  earlier  in 
this  paper  that  advertising  can  do  un¬ 
told  damage  unless  it  is  favorable.  The 
whole  success-  or  failure  depends 
largely  on  whether  the  boys  and  girls 
are  awake  to  the  situation  and  are  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  best  they  have.  If  so,  they 
are  the  flnest  ambassadors  their  city 
could  ask  for  and  travel  extends  their 
ability  to  do  a  flne  Job. 


One  day  I  quite  accidentally  stum¬ 
bled  upon  an  idea  with  which  I  have 
been  experimenting,  to  a  very  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  had  been  teaching  eighth 
notes  by  the  “down-up”  method  for 
some  time,  and  the  beginners  had 
grasped  the  idea.  They  often  beat 
their  own  time  and  had  learned  that 
the  beat  has  the  down  and  «p  parts 
and  that  eighth  notes  fail  one  on  tach 
of  these  parts.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  they  were  being  shown  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sixteenth  notes,  and  I  was 
using  the  “down-and-up-and”  system 
in  the  explanation.  It  so  happens  that 
there  is  a  lad  by  the  name  of  Clinton 
Upham  in  my  beginners’  band.  Ill  the 
process  of  repeating  “down-and-np- 
and”  with  the  band,  I  noticed  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  between  the  “up-and”  and  the 
name  “Upham.”  I  said  “Clinton  Up¬ 
ham”  to  myself  several  times  and  it 
seemed  to  flt  in  very  well  with  the  six¬ 
teenth  note  rhythm.  From  there  on  I 
tried  other  names  and  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  that  it  would  Irork 
with  any  four  syllable  name  that  does 
not  have  the  accent  on  the  second  or 
last  syllable.  The  youngsters  enjoyed 
the  lesson  and  seemed  to  take  a  new 
Interest  in  an  ordinarily  dry  explana¬ 
tion  of  rhythmic  forms.  It  will  also 
be  noted  that  two  syllable  names  will, 
of  course,  work  to  the  same  advantage 
in  teaching  eighth  notes.  Perhaps  the 
name  of  a  town  or  street  or  building 
or  show  or  book  or  anything  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  th^  beginners 
iTum  to  fogo  42> 


How  I  Teach 
RHYTHM 
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CLASS  Twirling  Routine 


By  Ray  W.  Dutcher 

Science  Instructor  of  Eastside  High  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

RftMii  TiinM  NatioiMl  Udian  Club  Swin9in9  Cbampioa,  NattoMal  Epa#'  Faacia9 
Champioa  1920  aad  mambar  of  tba  1920  U.  S.  A.  Olympic  Taam  to  Antwarp, 
Bal9!Hm,  Diractor  of  tba  Eattsida  Hi9h  School  52  piaca  Cadat  Baad  and  Instnictor 
of  tba  Eactaida  Hi9b  School  National  Champion  Twirlin9  Taam. 


•  WHEN  OUR  DRUM  MAJORETTE 
GRADUATED  an  inspiration  dOTel- 
oped  within  me  to  form  a  Majorette 
Oronp.  Fire  hundred  Interested 
students  responded  to  the  call  to  form 
such  a  group.  Many  were  unable  to 
master  the  art  so  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants  diminished  to  one  hundred. 
Finally  twenty-flye  of  the  most 
capable  girls  were  selected  and  the 
Majorette  group  was  founded.  Since 
then  by  means  of  conscientious  per¬ 
sistent  effort,  plus  a  lot  of  hard  work 
these  girls  hare  won  success  and 
fame. 

The  group  started  by  obtaining 
light  batons  with  rubber  ball  and  heel. 
Mnch  time  was  spent  in  teaching  how 
to  hold  and  balance  the  baton,  and  a 
great  deal  of  attention  was  giren  to 
the  yarlety  of  grips,  when  to  tighten 
and  when  to  loosen  the  finger  tension. 

The  group  was  organised  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  19S9.  My  free  forty-minute 
school  jteriod  was  giren  to  the  young 
ladies  each  day.  Interest  was  so  great 
that  I  hardly  remember  any  one  miss¬ 
ing  that  period.  A  rlctrola  was  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  group  began  imme¬ 
diately  to  learn  the  art  of  twirling  to 
the  music  of  a  famous  Sousa  march. 

Simpio  Beginning 

The  Baton  was  held  under  the  right 
arm  with  the  ball  out  in  front  at  an 


angle  of  46  degrees.  The  beginner 
learned  to  twirl,  first  at  an  outside 
right  hand  twirl  and  then  an  inside 
right  hand  twirL  Inside  right  hand 
twirls  were  accomplished  by  gripping 
the  baton  with  the  fingers  and  the 
ontside  right  hand  twirl  was  dereloped 
by  loosening  the  fingers  and  letting 
the  baton  reyolve  inside  the  thnmb 
and  index  finger.  From  these  two 
movements  the  "cradle”  was  execu¬ 
ted.  The  cradle  is  always  used  for 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  our  com¬ 
plete  routine. 

Starting  with  the  cradle,  the  ontside 
and  inside  right  hand  twirl  dereloped 
the  figure  eight  movement.  When 
this  was  achieved  with  reasonable 
speed  to  the  march  music,  the  fonr^ 
finger  twirl  worked  out  very  nicely. 
The  inside  right  hand  twirl  completed 
this  movement 

Besides  working  an  hour  with  me 
the  girls  practiced  at  least  one  hour 
at  home  each  day.  Then  I  heard  from 
the  proud  parents  that  Jean  had 
smashed  the  chandelier,  Louise  tossed 
her  baton  through  the  window,  Ruth 
had  a  bad  bruise  on  her  elbow,  and 
my  five  foot  nine,  bine  eyed,  blonde 


Dorothy  came  to  school  with  a  huge 
bump  on  her  forehead  and  her  blue 
eye  slightly  blackened.  Tet  there  were 
no  complaints.  Tes,  we  worked  very 
hard  and  diligently. 

Serious  Insfruction 

After  the  figure  eight  and  the  four 
finger  twirl  had  been  successfully 
learned,  we  next  attempted  the  side 
single  by  spinning  the  baton  from  the 
right  hand  to  the  left  hand.  The  left 
hand  figure  eight  and  four  finger  twirl 
were  quickly  accomplished  as  all  the 
girls  seemed  to  be  somewhat  ambi¬ 
dextrous.  As  they  had  never  twirled 
before,  they  had  not  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  habit  of  twirling 
Just  with  the  right  hand. 

Next  they  learned  the  hand  over  hand 
twirl  which  I  call  the  Vamp,  and  this 
was  executed  with  both  hands.  After 
perfecting  these  movements,  the  leg 
passes  or  "shuttles”  were  developed, 
shuttling  from  left  to  right,  under 
each  leg  and  then  under  both  legs. 
A  vamp  was  executed  after  each  leg 
pass  or  shuttle  which  made  a  very 
spectacular  routine.  For  a  transition 
from  right  to  left  for  the  leg  passes 
or  shuttles,  the  palm  roll  and  back¬ 
hand  roll  were  learned,  with  right  and 
left  side  singles,  followed  by  leg 
passes  or  shuttles  and  vami>s,  from 
right  to  left,  and  under  each  leg  and 
under  both  legs.  After  shuttling  un¬ 
der  both  legs  each  time,  they  XMUued 
baton  around  the  neck,  canid>t  it  and 
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toMed  it  in  the  air,  with  one  or  two 
■ping,  catching  it  again  and  going 
into  a  vamp.  From  the  ramp  the  heel 
of  the  baton  wag  caught  and  toased 
with  a  pendulum  morement  under 
each  leg  and  behind  back  with  a  ramp 
after  each  morement  The  change 
trangltion  tor  thig  was  a  vamp  or  two 
hand  twirl  catch  and  rererae  game 
and  after  the  rererae  toes  or  pendulum 
under  each  leg  and  behind  back  going 
in  the  oppoaite  direction  aa  Juat  ex¬ 
plained. 

Then  came  the  outaide  top  spin 
with  the  right  hand  paaa  around  the 
neck,  catch,  top  apin  and  paaa  around 
neck  with  the  left  hand,  catch  with 
the  right  hand  and  top  apin  with  the 
right  hand,  go  into  a  palm  spin  with 
the  right  hand  toward  the  left  bend¬ 
ing  left  knee  to  the  gronnd,  rlaing  to 
a  atanding  poaition  with  a  tip  of  the 
finger  apin  with  the  right  hand,  aide 
■ingle  to  the  left.  Top  apiu  with  the 
left  hand,  go  into  a  left  hand  palm 
■pin  bending  right  knee  to  the  gronnd, 
coming  up  to  a  atanding  position  with 
a  tip  of  the  finger  spin  with  the  left 
hand  to  a  aide  aingle,  and  go  into  a 
ramp.  Finish  the  movement  with  side 
pin-wheela,  aide  aingles,  cart-wheels 
on  each  side  followed  by  a  vamp,  high 
tosses  and  spins,  and  finish  with  the 
band  music.  This  takes  the  time  of  a 
ten-inch  record. 

This  series  working  with  a  large 
group  of  girls  makes  a  very  pleasing 
appearance.  The  leader  must  keep  in 
cadence  with  the  march  music  played 
by  the  band,  and  all  the  group  must 
keep  in  cadence  with  the  leader  of 
the  group.  The  girls  in  their  white 
satin  military  uniforms  have  never 
failed  to  receive  a  very  enthus^stic 


applause  at  all  our  football  games  and 
other  appearances. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  patience 
and  time  to  perfect  such  a  group.  Yet 
it  is  a  Joy  te  see  them  in  action,  and 
hear  the  wonderful  applause  they  re¬ 
ceive.  Our  last  appearance  was  at 
our  Thanksgiving  Day  football  game, 
where  they  twirled  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  El  Capitan  played  by  the 
Eastslde  52  piece  Cadet  Band.  There 
were  over  sixteen  thousand  enthusi¬ 
asts  at  that  game.  You  should  have 
seen  and  heard  that  great  audience 
applaud. 

Our  Uniforms 

The  girls  were  in  need  of  uniforms 
and  fortunately  the  mother  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  drum  corps,  had  been  a 
,  seamstress  in  England  and  had  made 
uniforms  for  King  George  and  the 
Royal  Family.  A  picture  of  a  very 
attractive  costume  was  discovered, 
and  this  talented  mother  carried  out 
the  idea  very  effectively. 

Then  came  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  Baton  Twirling  Contest.  The 
girls  entered  and  to  our  surprise  out 
of  48  competitors,  they  won  the 
Juvenile  National  Championship,  The 
Junior  National  Championship  and  a 
third  place  in  the  Junior  Nationals. 
Thirteen  of  the  group  competed.  The 
group  received  three  beautiful  loving 
cups.  That  is  what  persistent  work¬ 
manship  did  for  them. 

They  seemed  to  have  something 
ahead  of  them  to  work  for  and  they 
never  stopi>ed  working  even  through 
the  hot  summer  months  of  their  vaca¬ 
tion  days.  Every  movement  was 
worked  out  with  ambidexterity  arid 
this  aided  them  greatly  in  their  open 
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competitions.  So  much  hns  bem 
heard  of  what  the  West  was  doing  in 
twirling,  now  you  are  hearing  what 
the  Bast  is  accomplishing  in  the  art 

Arrangsmant  of  Group 
The  sixteen  girls  are  arranged  in 
one  group  and  work  in  unison  with 
the  leader.  After  the  group  has  fin¬ 
ished,  the  six  foot  Drum  Major  steps 
to  the  front  with  the  captain  of  the 
majorette  group  and  the  National 
Champion  Twirler,  then  the  acrobatic 
twirler  steps  in  front  of  these  three. 
While  the  three  are  making  high 
twirls  to  each  other  with  spins  around 
the  back,  the  aerobatic  twirler  does 
under  leg  spins,  back  and  catch  spins, 
under  leg  and  neck  passes,  etc.,  fin¬ 
ishing  with  the  band  music  with  a 
split  while  twirling.  It  makes  a  very 
unusual  performance  and  the  audience 
seems  to  enjoy  it  from  the  response 
the  twlrlers  receive. 

Though  I  am  a  Physics  and  Chem¬ 
istry  instructor  in  the  Ebrntslde  High 
School  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  with 
its  3500  students,  I  must  say  I  have 
never  with  all  my  hobbles  had  quite 
aa  much  enjoyment,  as  I  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  teaching  twirling.  The  twirl¬ 
ing  hobby  seems  to  fit  in  very  well 
with  my  former  Indian  Club  Swinging 
which  covered  a  period  of  some  20 
years,  representing  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  in  all  the  large  cities 
from  coast  to  coast.  It  Just  seems  to 
fit  in  my  line.  It  is  interesting  to 
swing  two  batons  {(^lowing  out  the 
same  routine  that  I  used  in  my  Na¬ 
tional  Club  Swing  Competitions,  and 
now  I  am  working  out  a  Juggling  stunt 
with  three  batons.  New  ideas  seem  to 
develop  each  day  and  I  write  them 
down  in  code.  You  may  find  my  tricks 
occasionally  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  Let  me  know  your  difficulties, 
if  possible,  I  may  be  able  to  assist 
you. 

In  addition  to  the  twirling  group  I 
have  started  a  flag  twirling  act.  This 
group  will  twirl  eight  Hags,  spelling 
out  EASTSIDE.  They  wiU  twirl  as  a 
rear  flank  to  the  baton  twlrlers  and 
ought  to  make  a  very  spectacular 
picture  at  our  football  games  in  the 
fall  season. 

I  have  picked  eight  tall  and  very 
attractive  young  ladies  for  this  group. 
I  wonld  advise  that  you  start  today 
to  train  your  twlrlers  for  the  coming 
fall  season.  It  takes  about  eight 
months  of  intensive  work  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  well  trained  group. 

In  closing.  1  wish  to  express  my 
esteemed  gratitude  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  The  Craddock  Uniform 
Company  and  Ludwig  and  Lad  wig, 
Inc.,  for  the  helpful  assistance  they 
have  given  me  in  developing  these 
groups. 


"I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to 
rtte  death  your  right  to  say  it."  —VoHcir*. 

''Mr.  Editor, 

I  Disagree!" 

A  reply  to  the  various  articles  on  dance 
music  that  have  appeared  lately  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


•  THERE  HAS  BEEN  80  MUCH 
appearing  in  the  rarioua  school  music 
magasines  lately  on  the  subject  of 
swing  music,  Jazx,  dance  bands,  and 
the  Jitterbug  that  they  must  be  per¬ 
plexing  an  unusually  large  number  of 
music  teachers.  The  situation  will  not 
be  identical  in  any  two  schools  so 
what  is  said  here  must  of  necessity  be 
of  a  general  nature.  The  question  of 
the  teacher’s  attitude  toward  Jaxz  and 
the  problems  surrounding  the  entire 
subject  involve  so  many  considerations 
that  they  could  not  possibly  be  treated 
in  a  single  article.  It  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  the  aesthetic,  the  edu¬ 
cational,  the  social,  the  moral  and  the 
technical  sspects,  a  task  so  large  that 
I  hope  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to 
attempt  to  clear  up  some  of  the  issues 
in  a  single  brief. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
concerning  the  terminology  used  when 
speaking  of  dance  music,  swing  mu¬ 
sic,  or  popular  music.  All  dance  mu¬ 
sic  is  not  popular  music  or  swing 
music,  nor  is  all  popular  music  dance 
music  or  swing.  The  Waltzes  of  Jo¬ 
hann  Strauss  can  be  classed  as  dance 
music,  yet  they  have  survived  the  test 
of  time  to  the  extent  that  we  expect 
them  to  be  heard  in  the  concert  hall 
rather  than  on  the  dance  floor  today. 
These  Waltzes  are  popular,  yet  if  we 
speak  of  popular  music  to  the  average 
man  he  will  think  in  terms  of  the 
popular  sheet  music  sold  over  the 
dime  store  counters.  However,  that 
great  wajority  of  music  written  for 
and  played  by  our  name  dance  bands 
today  is  dance  diuslc,  written  to  be 
danced  to  and  not  intended  for  the 
concert  hall,  so  we  shall  use  the  term 
dance  music  instead  of  the  term  swing 
or  popular  music.  The  implication 
will  be  that  we  are  si>eaking  of  mod¬ 
em  dance  music.  It  would  not  suffice 
to  say  “Jazz”  either  because  a  great 
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deal  of  Jazz  has  been  written  for  the 
concert  stage  and  would  scarcely 
serve  the  purpose  of  dancing.  Jazz 
is  essentially  a  method  of  writing,  not 
a  form. 

One  thing  should  be  clear  from  the 
start.  There  has  always  been  dance 
music  and  there  will  always  be  dance 
music  as  long  as  there  are  people  who 
wish  to  dance.  Without  dance  music 
you  could  not  have  dancing  and  that 
would  be  a  sad  thing  indeed.  It  clari- 
fles  a  number  of  things  to  realise  that 
dance  music  has  a  permanent  place  in 
this  world  of  things.  Of  course  if 
one  is  unalterably  opposed  to  dancing 
then  no  common  ground  for  discus¬ 
sion  can  be  found  and  we  might  as 
well  stop  here.  However,  there  is 
good  dance  music  and  bad  dance  mu¬ 
sic  so  it  is  misleading  for  anyone  to 
use  the  term  “good-music”  meaning 
superior  music  and  the  term  “bad- 


music”  or  trashy  music  meaning  dance 
music.  That  should  be  stoi^d  right 
away,  especially  by  music  teachers. 
Dance  music  is  a  functional  type  of 
music.  If  it  is  not  good  to  dance  to 
then  it  has  failed  in  its  purpose  and 
is  bad  dance  music.  I  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  dance  band  leaders 
who  become  irritated  with  their  pub¬ 
lic  because  they  dance  to  their  music 
Instead  of  listening  to  it.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  dancers  do  not  constitute 
an  audience,  they  are  also  participants. 
The  music  merely  becomes  a  means  to 
an  end,  the  end  of  self-expression  on 
the  part  of  the  dancers.  It  the  lead¬ 
ers  are  disgruntled  because  they  have 
created  a  nation  of  Jitterbugs  let  them 
look  to  themselves  for  the  answer. 
It  is  difficult  to  listen  while  one’s  feet 
feel  an  overwhelming  desire  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  music.  If  we  did  away 
with  the  dance  hall  and  dancing  there 
would  soon  be  no  dance  bands.  If  the 
dance  bands  wish  to  concertize  they 
should  play  concerts  Instead  of  dances. 
’The  principal  appeal  of  dance  music 
is  kinesthetic;  a  cerebral  approach  is 
impossible. 

One  of  the  primary  interests  of  our 
young  people  in  dance  music,  then,  is 
social.  A  dance  presents  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  somewhere,  to  express 
oneself.  One  does  not  dance  alone  but 
with  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Dancing  for  high  school  students  be¬ 
comes  one  form  of  overt  sex  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  “boy  meets  girl”  theme. 
If-  it  was  our  custom  to  dance  solo 
instead  of  with  a  partner  we  should 
soon  lose  interest  in  dancing.  Danc¬ 
ing  can  be  a  happy  and  healthful  ac¬ 
tivity  and  bring  much  good  to  the 
boys  and  girls.  If  it  becomes  a 
drunken  brawl  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
drinking  and  not  of  the  dancing. 

The  titles  and  the  words  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  latest  hit  tunes  should 
give  a  clue  to  its  unusual  appeal  to 
the  young.  What  are  these  songs 
about?  Love  with  a  capital  L.  It  is 
the  “boy  meets  girl”  theme  again. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  like 
“The  Three  Ittie  Fishies"  which  is  a 
mere  nonsense  song.  Perhaps  we  lack 
enough  of  romance  and  love  and 
humour  in  our  History  courses,  our 
English  literature,  and  music  classes. 
Teachers  have  notoriously  steered 
clear  of  any  reference  to  love  or  sex. 
Perhi^w  our  system  of  education  has 
concentrated  too  much  on  thingi  in¬ 
stead  of  people.  Humanizing  the  cur¬ 
riculum  might  serve  to  give  our  stu¬ 
dents  a  better  sense  of  values.  A 
study  of  Napoleon  the  man  might 
mean  more  to  their  daily  living  than 
his  conquests  on  the  battlefleld.  It  is 
only  natural,  healthy  and  desirable 
that  high-school  students  should  have 
the  “boy  meets  girl”  theme  as  a  part 


of  their  daily  lirea.  Instead  of  pro¬ 
moting  its  better  interests  we  deplore 
it  We  are  angry  when  John  writes  a 
lore  note  to  Mary  during  his  study 
period.  We  hold  him  up  to  ridicule 
and  call  his  emotion  “puppy-love.”  I 
am  going  to  suggest  that  this  great 
interest  in  modern  popular  dance  mu¬ 
sic  is  not  a  revolt  against  the  music 
education  program  in  our  schools  at 
all.  We  are  doing  a  better  Job  than 
many  other  departments  in  giving  the 
boys  and  girls  a  healthy  emotional 
outlet 

Our  select  choruses  and  bands  and 
orchestras,  however,  do  not  reach  the 
student  who  is  most  affected  by  Jitter- 
bugitls.  Most  of  our  schools  are  woe¬ 
fully  understaffed  and  underequipped 
to  teach  a  far  reaching  program  of 
music  education.  Compare  the  num¬ 
ber  of  music  teachers  in  your  school 
with  the  number  of  those  teaching  his¬ 
tory,  English,  mathematics,  or  phy¬ 
sical  education.  Music  is  Just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  cultural  heritage 
of  every  child  as  art  or  literature, 
yet  tew  schools  have  even  one-  good 
phonograph  and  those  schools  which 
have  an  adequate  record  library  can 
consider  themselves  fortunate. 

The  school  is  not  the  only  source 
of  education  for  the  student.  It  is 
becoming  less  dominant  daily.  For 
every  hour  spent  in  the  school  band, 
orchestra,  chorus  or  ensemble,  the  stu¬ 
dent  spends  an  average  of  two  or  three 
hours  daily  listening  to  the  radio  at 
home.  Most  of  this  radio  fare  is  mu¬ 
sic  and  much  of  it  will  be  interior 
music.  They  will  hear  music  in  the 
theatre  and  in  the  church;  no  matter 
where  they  go  they  will  be  exposed  to 
it.  We  can  consider  ourselves  fortu¬ 
nate  if  we  can  direct  in  even  a  small 
way  this  vast  program  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  that  exists  independently  of  the 
school.  If  we  fail  to  develop  taste  and 
discrimination  then  we  have  failed  en¬ 
tirely.  If  it  becomes  too  difficult  to 
utilize  the  radio  at  school  then  we 
must  find  means  of  causing  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  listen  to  desirable  programs 
at  home. 

The  importance  of  music  to  our 
school  program  is  in  what  we  do  with 
it  With  music  possessing  permanent 
values  we  can  do  many  things;  with 
dance  music  possessing  transient  val¬ 
ues  we  can  do  little  therefore  we  have 
no  valid  reason  to  excuse  the  inclusion 
of  ft  regular  dance  program  in  an  al¬ 
ready  overcrowded  curriculum.  If  stu¬ 
dents  wish  to  organize  a  dance  or¬ 
chestra  outside  of  school  time  for  the 
purposes  of  playing  for  school  dances, 
that  is  their  prerogative.  However, 
the  minute  the  school  officials  recog¬ 
nize  it  to  the  extent  that  they  give 
credit  tor  it,  then  they  must  back  up 
their  action  on  the  grounds  of  sound 


educational  principles. 

'  We  can  not  integrate  dance  music 
with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
as  we  •can  the  legitimate  music  pro¬ 
gram.  We  can  not  excuse  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  dance  program  In  the 
curriculum  on  the  grounds  that  we  are 
preparing  a  select  group  for  a  profes¬ 
sion  because  it  hasn’t  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  proved  that  dance  music  has  as 
much  training  value  for  the  music 
profession  as  other  tsrpes.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  big  name  band  leaders 
have  had  legitimate  training  and  ad¬ 
vocate  the  same  for  others. 

The  music  teacher  courting  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  student  body  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  playing  of  dance  music  among 
his  band  students  to  prove  his  broad¬ 
mindedness  is  making  a  mistake.  He 
can  be  tolerant  and  educationally  con¬ 
sistent  at  the  same  time.  If  he  is 
tolerant  of  music  of  inferior  quality, 
of  whatever  kind,  then  he  is  both  edu¬ 
cationally  and  musically  inconsistent. 
We  will  always  have  superior  and  in¬ 
ferior  music  as  long  as  music  is  writ¬ 
ten,  and  it  will  always  be  a  small,  se¬ 
lect  group  of  people  that  will  under¬ 
stand  and  enjoy  the  beat  and  moat  pro¬ 
gressive  works  by  contemporary  com¬ 
posers.  As  the  generai  masses  arrive 
to  an  appreciation  of  Wagner  and  Puc¬ 
cini  this  small  group  will  chronolog¬ 
ically  still  be  ahead.  If  ninety-nine 
percent  of  the  people  like  “Over  the 
Rainbow”  then  I  shall  be  musically 
suspicious  of  it  because  mass  taste  or 
mass  thinking  can  never  be  anything 
but  mediocre.  That  doesn’t  mean  that 
“Over  the  Rainbow”  can’t  have  a  nice 
melody  to  it  or  be  well  written  for 
what  it  is  intended,  but  compared  to  a 
Strauss  tone  poem  it  is  musically  in¬ 
ferior.  It  isn’t  the  Job  of  the  music 
teacher  to  teach  music  that  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  people  will  hear 
and  enjoy  anyway.  That  may  put  the 
director  at  the  head  of  the  popularity 
poll  with  the  student  body  but  it  isn’t 
education.  If  the  teacher  is  having 
little  success  in  teaching  the  legiti¬ 
mate  music  program  let  him  look  to 
his  teaching  skill  for  the  answer.  It 
is  so  easy  to  blame  the  music,  and  in 
the  last  analysis  it  seems  probable 
that  the  type  of  music  that  a  director 
wishes  to  teach  in  his  school  will  be 
a  reflection  of  his  own  background. 
The  entire  question  of  what  to  teach 
is  flrst  an  educational  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  consideration  and  secondly  a  mu¬ 
sical  consideration.  We  are  too  in¬ 
clined  to  forget  that  we  are  teaching 
citizens  flrst  and  musicians  secondly. 
It  the  music  that  we  teach  is  purely 
functional  instead  of  letting  the  stu- 
,  dent  expand  outward,  it  it  fails  to 
develop  multiple  interests  in  other 
flelds  than  music,  then  it  has  failed  to 
do  that  which  it  should. 


My  experience,  and  that  of  many 
others  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
leads  me  to  doubt  those  who  claim 
that  the  dance  program  has  no  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  the  playing  of  those 
who  are  members  of  the  school  band 
or  orchestra.  We  have  many  teachers 
of  music  in  our  schools  with  little  else 
than  a  background  dance  playing. 
Some  of  them  went  to  a  college  or 
university  and  played  dance  music  to 
earn  their  expenses.  They  will  reply 
to  this  that  they  had  no  time  to  play 
in  the  school  organizations.  Our 
boys  and  girls  graduating  in  instru¬ 
mental  music  from  the  Elkhart  County 
schools  who  wish  to  go  on  with  their 
music  study  have  had  no  trouble  in 
procuring  help  or  in  winning  scholar¬ 
ships.  I  would  rather  see  them  wait 
tables  for  their  meals  and  play  in  the 
school  band  or  orchestra,  string  quar¬ 
tets  or  wind  ensembles,  than  play  for 
dances  at  late  hours  in  an  atmosphere 
that  is  little  conducive  to  musical 
growth.  I  know  that  they  will  acquire 
a  wealth  of  background  that  will  pay 
big  dividends  in  personal  happiness 
and  economic  returns  when  they 
reach  the  teaching  level. 

It  seems  incredible  that  we  should 
have  to  sell  a  worthwhile  music  pro¬ 
gram  to  teachers  of  music,  who  of  all 
people  should  recognize  mediocrity 
when  they  hear  it  and  have  a  duty  to 
say  so.  History  has  shown  us  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  Judge  contem¬ 
porary  music.  It  seems  that  in  mauy 
cases  music  which  is  least  accepted 
by  contemporary  audiences  is  that 
which  is  fated  to  survive  the  test  of 
time.  In  the  light  of  this  it  seems 
that  we  should  teach  that  music  which 
has  proved  itself  to  be  good  over  a 
period  of  years.  This  need  not  be 
necessarily  an  insensate  worship  of 
tradition,  but  the  result  of  a  sound 
logic.  There  must  be  some  relation 
between  the  purpose  for  which  a  com¬ 
position  is  written  and  its  musical 
value.  The  composer  who  is  writing 
from  a  driving  urge  for  self-expres¬ 
sion,  the  true  creator,  writing  for  all 
time,  will  write  much  differently  than 
the  man  who  has  his  eye  on  the  royalty 
sheet;  the  latter  will  of  necessity 
write  of  and  about  those  factors  hav¬ 
ing  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sales  re¬ 
turns.  This  is  Just  as  obvious  as  the 
technique  employed  by  the  authors  of 
the  stories  for  the  love  and  romance 
and  western  story  magazines.  "Music 
Is  a  Business”  by  Artie  Shaw  which 
appeared  in  the  December  second  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  should 
be  revealing  to  music  students  and 
teachers  alike.  We  can  be  duped  by 
musical  propaganda  as  easily  as  by 
other  forms. 

Let  us  not  ignore  the  good  in  our 
(Turn  to  page  SO 
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Foreword 


FRENCH  Horn 

A  Brief  Outline  of  Its  History 

By  R.  Morley-Pegge 

HornW  of  fho  AuocloHoii  dot  ConcorH  Pooiot  (Porit),  ond  of  ffco  Fronch  tfofo  Rodio 
coocorh.  Co«tMltiii9  oiport  oa  old  wiod  iattnimonh  to  tko  ^orit  Contorvotory  of  Mvtic. 


The  wrUer’e  love  for  asid  intereet  in 
hit  o%o%,  and  other,  orchettrol  wind  in- 
ttrumentt  hat  increated  rather  than 
diwiniehed  dnrinff  thirty  yeart  esperi- 
eiie«  at  a  profettional  horn  player  in 
tymphony,  theater  and  chamber  mntic. 
It  hat  alwayt  been  one  of  hit  pet 
theoriet  that  the  humdrum  routine 
that  ^It  to  large  a  part  of  the  orchet- 
trot  player’t  time  would  be  far  lett 
irktome  to  one  who  cultivated  a  mu- 
tical  tide-line;  in  Ai«  oion  cate  the  col¬ 
lecting  and  ttudy  of  old  wind  inttru- 
tnentt  hat  given  him  an  occnfMtion 
and  an  iniereti  ntore  than  tufldent  to 
keep  him  buty  for  the  reet  of  hit  life¬ 
time. 

The  well-known  Englith  collector 
and  writer,  Mr.  Adam  Carte,  once  taid 
in  the  courte  of  a  convertation  that  it 
wot  very  hard  ‘“to  reach  finality  in 
thete  mattert”:  how  true  thit  it  can 
only  be  realised  by  one  who  hat  given 
much  time  to  the  eubfect.  There  are 
to  many  eontradictiont  to  be  cleared 
up,  to  many  gapt  to  be  filled  in  the 
hittory  of  toind  ineimntenie  —  key¬ 
board  and  ttring  inttrumentt  have 
never  lacked  hittoriant,  for  thete  are 
of  wider  general  appeal — that  there  it 
plenty  of  retearch  work  ttill  to  be 
done;  for  inttance,  what  really  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  horn  in  France  between 
1626  and  1676. . . .  Where,  then,  thould 
a  better  nurtery  for  future  hittoriant 
be  found  than  the  magnificent  bandt 
in  the  great  American  tchoolt  and  co^ 
legett 

Although  half  a  century  tuficed  to 
trantform  wind  inttrumentt  from  a 
comparatively  primitive  ttate  into  the 
complex  and  highly  perfected  inetm' 
mentt  of  the  pretent  day,  there  are 
none  the  lett  three  outttanding  land- 
markt  in  tAeir  development.  Thete 
are: — 

1,  The  invention  of  the  cloted  key 
for  wood  wind . nth  century 

t.  The  invention  of  velvet  for  bratt 
itutrumentt  by  Btdleel  and  Bluhmel. 
. . . c  1816 

S,  The  placing  of  finger  holet  on 
wood  toind  in  tAeir  correct  theoretical 
potitiont  and  the  detigning  and  mak¬ 
ing  of  tuitable  mechanitm  to  control 
the  necettary  extra  keyt  by  Theobald 
Boehm  . c  1830 

TAe  origin  of  the  elide  ie  loet  in  tAe 
mittt  of  the  poet,  Ant  it  played  but  on 
intignificant  role  in  tAe  development 
of  inttrumental  nineie  nntit  tAe  18tA 
century. 

The  reet  ie  detail,  Ant  fatcinating 
and  full  of  intereet  for  dll  that.  8o  let 
ut  now  to  the  horn. 


•  PRIOR  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE 
17TH  CENTURY  the  masical  ralue  of 
the  horn  may,  for  oar  parpose,  be  dis¬ 
regarded;  but  about  this  time  it  was 
undergoing  structural  changes  in 
Prance  that  were  transforming  it  from 
a  shorL  comparatirely  wide  bore  in¬ 
strument,  with  a  range  of  two  or  three 
notes  only,  into  a  long,  hoop-shai>e, 
body-encircling  horn  of  small  bore  on 
which  12  or  more  open  notes  could  be 
obtained.  Not  long  after  mid-century, 
howerer,  it  was  in  use  in  this  form 
in  numbers  in  the  Royal  Hunt  of 
Louis  XIV  to  sound  fanfares  in  part 
harmony. 

So  efficient  did  the  French  “son- 
neurs  de  trompe"  become,  that  when, 
in  1680,  the  Bohemian  Count  Frans 
Anton  Ton  Sporck  visited  France,  he 
was  so  delighted  that  he  had  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  suite  instructed  in  their 
art  and  took  instruments  back  with 
him  on  his  return  home. 

Under  von  Sporck’s  encouragement 
the  Bohemians  set  to  work  to  develop 
the  horn’s  latent  masical  possibilities, 
to  such  good  effect  that  soon  after  the 


beginning  of  the  18th  century  we  be¬ 
gin  to  find  a  regular  place  being  allot¬ 
ted  to  it  in  recognised  theater  orches¬ 
tras,  while  Bach  and  Hindel  made 
frequent  use  of  it  in  their  scores. 

In  these  early  days  the  parts  were 
either  fanfares  to  illustrate  hunting 
scenes  in  the  theater  or  were  similar 
in  conception  to  the  florid  trumpet 
parts  of  the  time:  Bach’s  Christmas 
Oratorio  and  the  lat  Brandenburg 
Concerto  offer  good  examples  of  the 
second  style  of  writing,  and  still  give 
the  horn  player  some  hard  nuts  to 
crack!  It  may  be  supposed,  however, 
that  not  infrequently  the  same  player 
doubled  on  horn  and  trumpet,  using  a 
somewhat  similar  mouthpiece  for  both, 
the  horn  being  considered  rather  in 
the  light  of  a  trumpet  sounding  an 
octave  lower  than  as  a  specifically  dif¬ 
ferent  tone  colour. 

As  the  well-known  authority,  Mr.  W. 
F.  H.  Blandford,  has  pointed  out  in  a 
series  of  erudite  articles  in  the  (Eng¬ 
lish)  MUSICAL  TIMES,  the  principal 
merit  of  the  Bohemians  seems  to  have 


I.  InventSostkoni,  tkows  wHli  E  fiet  creek  (tlie  ectiiel  tpecimen  kes  cieekt  ler: 
Moll  I  fict.  A,  e,  F.  E,  E  Hat.  D  eed  C),  Mgsed  MACHT  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED 
HALTENHOF  17  IN  HANAU  AM.  MAYN  7A  (Perh  Cemerveteire  ceNectien). 
n.  Head  here,  Freaek  ercke^el  type,  ligaed  COURTOIS  NEVEU  AINE  RUE  DES 
PARIS.  ~  - 


VIEUX  AUGUSTINS  A  PAR 


Ills.  (Tke  wrHer't  ceWectiea). 


II 


Is  Illustrated  In  photo¬ 
graph  1.  Up  to  this  time 
the  only  known  method  of 
tuning  brass  Instruments 
to  suit  variations  of  pitch 
was  by  means  of  tuning 
bits,  and  the  Invention,  If 
It  may  be  so  called,  of  the 
slide  for  this  purpose  Is 
one  that  has  not  been  ac¬ 
corded  the  merit  It  de- 


V.  Cor  omnitoniqiM  by  CImHm  SAX,  of  Bolqlum,— fho  fefhor  of  Km  invontor  of  the  Miophom.  The  inulfi-co!l  tiido  fhet  embodies 
the  low  I  (let,  C,  D,  E  flat,  E,  F,  6,  A  and  high  B  flat  croob,  cm  be  removed  end  replaced  by  a  lighter  sRda  that  only  carries 
the  E  flat,  E  and  P  croob.  To  change  the  crook  it  u  sufficient  to  bring  the  graduated  tube  into  the  required  position,  c.  it24. 
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vi.  Cor-solo  (French  interpretation  of  the  Inventionshom)  by  Lucien-Joseph  RAOUX,  dated  1123,  and  shown  with  E  crook.  This 
type  of  instrument.  Intended  for  virtuoso  soloists,  was  built  to  tab  only  the  6,  F,  E,  E  flat  end  D  crcmks,  and  was  first  devised  by 
Joseph  Reous,  father  of  Lucien-Joseph.  Joseph  Raous  built  solid  silver  horns  of  this  type  for  Funto  end  TBrrschmHt.  The  present 
specimen,  which  has  been  sflver->plated  end  cut  to  take  e  sat  of  vaKras,  was  used  by  the  writer  of  this  artide  for  many  yeqrs  b 
professional  work.  Its  tone,  though  not  big.  Is  of  very  fine  quality.  (The  writer's  collection). 
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aerres  by  taistorUns. 

It  cannot  at  present  be  stated  with 
certainty  when,  and  by  whom,  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  conical  terminal  crooks 
were  first  made,  nor  ia  it  known  who 
was  the  first  maker  to  fit  a  toning 
slide  to  horns  of  the  terminally 
crooked  type. 

The  absence  of  early  written  in¬ 
structions  for  hand  stopping — Punto’s 
tutor,  mentioned  above,  includes  very 
few  notes  that  call  for  stopping,  and 
anyway  he  does  not  tell  how  to  do  it 
— leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  trade 
secret,  though  of  course  once  the  idea 
got  about  that  such  technique  offered 
great  scope  to  the  gifted  and  painstak¬ 
ing  player,  many  students  worked  out 
their  own  technique  independently. 

In  this  connection  it  is  possible,  and 
even  probaUe,  that  a  restricted  form 
of  hand-in-the-bell  technique  was  used 
in  certain  circumstances  by  trumpeters 
a  century  or  more  before  Hampel’s 
reputed  discovery,  but  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  trumpeters  the  use  of  the 
hand  would  have  been  limited  to  the 
correction  of  the  faulty  harmonics  in 
the  third  octave  (the  fundamental  can¬ 
not  be  counted  in  the  case  of  the 
trumpet),  Hampel  may  be  credited 
with  realizing  that  stopping  could  give 
the  horn  a  chromatic  medium  register. 
It  was  H.  Domnich,  one  of  the  first 
professors  of  the  horn  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  and  himself  a  pupil  of 
Punto,  who  gave  us,  in  his  “Mfithode 
de  Premier  et  de  Second  Cor”,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1807,  the  first  scientific 
treatise  on  the  art  of  hand-horn  play- 
inff. 

Notwithstanding  the  skill  of  the 
players,  however,  there  was  bound  to 
be  inequality  between  the  open  and 
some  stopiwd  notes,  and  a  desire  was 
created  for  a  brass  tone  that  should 
be  at  once  truly  chromatic  and  of  con¬ 
sistent  tone  quality  throughout  its  en¬ 
tire  range. 

Already  in  1788  an  Irish  inventor, 
Charles  Claggett,  produced  what  he 
termed  a  “chromatic  trumpet  and 
horn”,  which  consisted  in  the  union  of 
two  distinct  instruments,  one  in  E 
fiat  and  the  other  in  D,  with  a  box 
into  which  the  single  mouthpiece  fit¬ 
ted;  by  means  of  some  rather  mysteri¬ 
ous  elastic  contrivance  the  mouth¬ 
piece  could  be  switched  at  will  from 
one  instrument  to  the  other.  Needless 
to  say  the  invention  enjoyed  only  a 
“snccbs  de  cnrioeitfi”,  and  the  world 
had  to  wait  until  1816  for  an  efficient 
chromatic  system  to  be  evolved.  This 
was,  of  course,  the  valve. 

The  invention  of  the  valve,  which 
was  to  revolutionize  the  technique  of 
brass  Instruments,  was  due  to  two  Ger¬ 
mans,  StSlzel  and  Blfihmel,  who  en¬ 
tered  into  partnership,  though  which 


of  the  two  was  the  originator  of  the 
device  has  never  come  to  light — and 
probably  never  will. 

Here  we  may  open  a  abort  paren¬ 
thesis  to  speak  of  a  curious  instrument 
called  the  “cor  omnitonlque",  that  was 
doubtless  a  sort  of  reaction  against  the 
valve  that  was  already  felt  to  be  a 
deadly  rival  to  the  hand  horn.  The  cor 
omnitonique  carried  its  entire  comple¬ 


played  a  solo  of  his  own  composition 
at  a  concert  given  by  the  flocMtd  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  in  1827, 
with  great  success,  this  being  the  first 
time  the  valve  horn  was  heard  in  pnb- 


vii.  Two-vsivs  kom  by  GOUDOT  Jeuns,  PARIS.  Tk«  vaWe  tpringt  ere  eontainad 
in  imall  cyiindar*  aoldarad  on  to  tha  piston  eatings.  (Tha  writar's  collaction). 

e.  IS42. 


viii.  Hand  hom  with  datachabla  two-valva  sat  for  uta  aithar  as  a  hand-  or  valva- 
kom,  by  E.  DUJARIEZ  PARIS,  e.  1845. 


ment  of  crooks  embodied  in  the  in¬ 
strument,  and  illustrations  iii,  iv  and  v 
will  explain  better  than  words  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea.  Increased  weight,  fragility 
and  expense  relegated  these  eccen¬ 
tricities  to  speedy  and  well  deserved 
oblivion. 

To  return  to  the  valve  horn — a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  evolution  of  the 
valve  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  horn — the  first 
valved  instruments  to  reach  France 
were  some  two-valve  horns,  whose 
maker’s  name  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  that  were  sent  to  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatoire  by  Spontinl  in  1826.  These 
were  built  in  F,  with  two  tubular 
valves,  the  additional  tubing  bronidit 
into  the  air  stream  by  the  depression 
of  the  pistons  being  of  fixed  length. 
’The  horn  player  Meifred,  realising  the 
defects  as  well  as  the  latent  possiblli- 
■  ties  of  the  valve,  set  to  work  with  the 
maker  lAbbaye,  added  a  third  valve 
and  provided  slides  for  the  additional 
valve  tubing.  With  this  instrument  he 


lie  in  France. 

Raoux  (Marcel-Auguste)  and  Halary 
then  took  the  valve  in  hand  and  fur¬ 
ther  improvements  were  made.  In  1833 
a  valve-horn  class  was  instituted  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  with  Meifred  as 
professor.  Meifred,  who  had  been 
trained  as  a  hand-hom  player  under 
Dauprat,  does  not  seem  to  have  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  chromatic  technique  of 
the  present  day,  but  considered  valves 
merely  as  a  means  to  make  instanta¬ 
neous  changes  of  crook  or  to  correct  or 
supplement  out-of-tune  or  missing  har¬ 
monics.  Hand-horn  technique  was  the 
basis  of  his  teaching— and  this  is  only 
natural — as  will  be  evident  from  his 
Mfithode  and  other  writings. 

The  third  valve,  as  originally  added, 
was  that  in  general  use  today  (except 
in  France) :  that  is,  it  was  a  “descend¬ 
ing”  valve  that  lowered  the  pitch  by 
three  semi-tones,  the  effect  being 
equivalent  to  that  of  valves  l-|-2.  ’This 
system,  excellent  in  these  days  of  sci- 
(.Twr%  to  pope  S8) 
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Adapting  FRENCH  Band 
Arrangements  to  the 
AMERICAN  Manner 


Part  I 

Scanning  tK«  Scan* 

•  JU8T  A  YEAR  AGO  I  wrote  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN:  “French 
bands  possess  a  large  repertoire  of  fine 
transcriptions  and  good  compositions 
originally  written  for  wind-band.  It 
is  regrettable  that  these  scores  are  not 
known  in  other  countries;  but  the 
instrumentation  is  too  complicated  to 
allow  their  use  without  considerable 
re-arrangement.” 

French  band  arrangements  are 
especially  not  widely  known  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  pieces  by  Sellenick  and  others, 
published  by  Carl  Fischer,  the  only 
other  numbers  to  be  released  in  this 
country  are  Boyer’s  ”Ariane”  Overture 
and  Faucbet’s  “Symphony.”  The  pop¬ 
ularity  and  musical  worth  of  these  two 
major  compositions,  however,  cause  us 
to  wonder  if  other  treasures  lie  undis¬ 
covered  in  the  Old  World. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
been  making  American  arrangements 
of  three  French  numbers  which  seemed 
to  have  immediate  appeal.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  this  work  not  only  has  given  my 
band  something  new  to  present  to  the 
public  bpt  it  has  also  widened  my  own 
knowledge  of  orchestration  and  kept 
me  out  of  the  proverbial  “rut”  From 
this  pleasurable "  pastime  I  believe  I 
can  evolve  a  set  of  suggestions  which 
any  band  director  can  follow  in  using 
French  numbers.  Of  course  at  the 
present  time  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  obtain  French  condensed  or  full 
scores  and  parts,  but  the  war  won’t 
last  forever;  so  tuck  this  article  in 
your  scrap-book  for  future  reference. 

First  lot  us  review  briefly  the 
French  instrumentation  in  order  to 
understand  their  scoring.  Instruments 
are  divided  into  flve  groups: 

Group  1.  Flute,  piccolo,  and  double 
reeds. 

Group  2.  Single  reeds,  including  all 
clarinets  and  saxophones. 

Group  3.  Clear-sounding  brass:  cor¬ 
nets,  trumpets,  French  horns,  trom¬ 
bones. 

Group  4.  Soft-sounding  brass  (all 
the  saxhorns):  high  E|)  and  Flue- 
gelhorns  (called  Buides),  altos,  bari¬ 
tones,  euphoniums,  and  BB|)  tubas. 

Group  6.  Tympani  and  percussion. 


By  Lawrence  W.  Chidester 
Director  of  Bands 
Western  Reserve  University 
Ctsvsland,  Ohio 

Not  all  of  these  Instruments  are 
included  in  every  handstration.  In 
France,  as  In  this  country,  editions 
vary  from  publisher  to  publisher  and 


from  composer  or  arranger  to  com¬ 
poser  and  arranger.  In  general,  com¬ 
positions  are  published  in  one  edition 
for  brass  band  (fanfare)  and  for  sym¬ 
phonic  band  (harmonie.)  Here  is  the 
complete  list  of  parts  issued  by  the 
house  of  Andrieu  Fr^res: 

Conductor  *Solo  Comet  B|t 

Piccolo  Db  1st  Comet  Bb 

Flute  C  2nd  Comet  Bb 

Oboe  C  Eb  Bugle 

Eb  Clarinet  *8010  Bugle  Bb 

•Solo  Clarinet  Bb  Ist  Bugle  Bb 

Ist  Clarinet  Bb  2nd  Bugle  Bb 

2nd  Clarinet  Bb  'Srd  Bugle  Bb 

•3rd  Clarinet  Bb  iBt  Alto  Eb 

Soprano  Sax  2nd  Alto  Elb 

Alto  Sax  •Srd  Alto  Eb 

Tenor  Sax  Ist  Baritone  Bb 

Baritone  Sax  2nd  Baritone  Bb 

Ist  Tmmpet  Bb  1st  Ebipbonlusn  Bb 
•7nd  Trumpet  Bb  2nd  Euphonium  Bb 

1st  Horn  E!b  Tuba  ^ 

•2nd  Horn  Eb  Tuba  BBb 

1st  Trombone  C  Snare  Dram 

2nd  Trombone  C  Bass  Dram 

Srd  Trombone  C  •Tympani 

•4th  Trombone  C 

To  this  list  the  publisher  appends 
the  following  note:  “The  above  table 
is  only  a  guide,  some  instruments  not 
always  being  published  in  all  orches¬ 
trations."  The  parts  not  always  issued, 
according  to  the  publisher,  are  those 
starred  above.  There  is  also  this  note: 
“The  edition  comprises  one  conductor’s 
part  and  one  part  for  each  instrument 
which  the  composer  or  transcriber  baa 
indicated  in  his  orchestration.”  In 
other  words,  all  parts  needed  for  a 
large  band,  such  as  additional  clari¬ 
nets,  are  extra.  ’The  publisher  requests 
that  you  send  your  exact  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  he  will  “choose  the  most 
advantageous  means”  of  meeting  it  In 
general,  an  American  bandmaster 
would  not  ask  for  the  fanfare  or  brass 
band  set  since  this  would  bring  him 
unnecessary  parts  such  as  bugles.  For 
a  complete  explanation  of  this  point  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  my  articles 
published  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
last  spring.  Of  course  if  you  wish  a 
brass  band  effect  for  special  purposes, 
such  as  that  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  marching  band,  the  fanfare  parts 
are  adequate. 

This  instrumentation  looks  quite 
complicated.  It  is  still  more^compli- 
(Tarn  to  page  31) 


Listen  to  the 

TRIADS 


By  Wcdter  Dellen 

Not*d  Music  Educator,  Pianist,  Composar,  Arranger 
Cliic«9o,  lliiiieit 


•  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  READ  mj 
preTiooa  articles  should  be  well  rersed 
in  the  construction  of  the  tour  tjpes 
of  triads — mnlor,  minor,  angmented, 
diminished — and  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  their  sound. 

Triads  do  not  inrariably  appear  in 
what  we  call  the  root  position,  but  are 
frequently  used  in  what  are  called 
first  and  second  inrersions.  Let  me 
explain:  C  E  O  is  a  root  position  of  a 
C  major  triad,  B  O  C  is  the  first  in- 
Tersion  of  the  same  triad,  and  Q  C  E 
is  its  second  inrersion. 

I  wonder  if  yon  know  the  March 
from  Bellini’s  opera  “Norma”,  which 
illustrates  these  inrersions  rery  well. 
Accompanying  is  the  beginning  of  it 

As  yon  see,  the  tonal  arrangement 
of  a  triad  can  also  be  classified  as  first 
second  and  third  positiona 

Technically  speaking,  triads  are  in 
root  position  when  the  root  is  in  the 
bass,  in  the  first  inrersion  when  the 
third  is  in  the  bass,  and  in  the  second 
inrersion  when  the  fifth  is  in  the  bass. 
Howerer,  we  are  going  to  consider  the 
triad  positions  only  from  a  melodic 
standpoint  in  this  article,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  ignore  the  baas  notea 

Many  well  known  melodies  begin 
with  triads  in  root  position  aa  for  in¬ 
stance,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner”, 
"Blue  Danube  Walts”  and  the  first 
principal  theme  of  the  first  morement 
of  the  "New  World  Symphony". 

Melodies  that  begin  with  the  first 
inrersion  of  a  triad  are  more  dilBcuit 
to  find.  I  will  name  only  one,  an  old 
song  entitled  "My  Mother’s  Rosary”. 
See  if  yon  can  discorer  some  others. 
It  seems  to  me  that  composers  might 
use  this  inrersion  as  the  starting  point 
for  dereloping  new  melodies. 

The  second  inrersion  is  the  most 
freqnently  used  of  all.  Bugle  calls  are 
commonly  based  on  this  inrersion,  and 
we  find  it  at  the  beginning  of  ron 
Snppe’s  “Light  Caralry  Orerture”, 
Brahms’  "Fifth  Hungarian  Dance”, 
"There’s  a  Long,  Long  Trail”  and 
many  more  compositions. 

In  many  tunes  the  triad  positions 
are  embellished  with  other  tones.  Can 
yon  hum  the  beginning  of  the  "Merry 
Widow  Walts”?  This  is  a  second  in¬ 
rersion  with  a  passing  tone — the  note 
A — ^put  in  the  succession:  D  O  A  B  D 
O  A  B.  The  song  "Villa”  frmn  the 


same  operetta  begins  with  the  same 
construction.  So  do  “Home  on  the 
Range”  and  "The  Man  on  the  Flying 
Tn^ese”. 

Melodies  freqnently  are  merely 
elaborate  embellishments  of  ordinary 
triads.  Can  you  analyse  the  opening 
tones  of  “Beliere  Me  If  All  Those  En¬ 
dearing  Toung  Charms”,  “Swanee 
Hirer”,  “Humoresque”  and  other  well 
known  airs,  and  tell  what  happens  to 
the  basic  triads  at  their  beginning? 

A  good  knowledge  of  triads  is  rery 
essential  to  improrising  in  the  dance 
band.  Let’s  suppose  that  the  basic 
harmony  is  C  major.  Of  course,  we 
can  use  the  tones  of  the  triad  itself  in 
an  improrisation,  but  let’s  hear  what 
would  hiMPPeo  U  we  put  a  second  in 
this  chord:  Try  it  up  and  down  two 
octares:  CDEOCDEOCOBD 
C  O  B  D  C.  Still  sounds  like  C  ma¬ 
jor,  doesn’t  it? 

Now  put  in  a  fourth  Instead  of  the 
second!  This  glres  you  C  B  F  Q  C  E 
FOCOFECOFEC.  Sounds  a 
little  stranger  than  the  prerious  pass¬ 
age  but  still  fits  a  C  chord,  doesn’t  it? 

And  so  will  the  addition  of  a  sixth. 


CEOACEOACAQBCAOBC, 
or  the  Interpolation  of  a  serenth,  C  E 
OBCBOBCBGECBOBa  The 
last  passage  is  a  lot  better  up  than 
down,  don’t  yon  think? 

We  can  also  use  some  of  the  chro¬ 
matic  tones.  In  the  following  example 
the  non-chord  tones  lead  upward  by 
half-steps  into  chord  tones:  C  D|  B  Ft 
OBCDtEFfOBa 

A  good  improriser  nerer  hits  a 
wrong  note  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  (or  she)  knows  exactly  how  to  turn 
the  non-chord  tones  back  into  actual 
chord  tones. 

Practice  all  the  triads  on  your  in¬ 
strument  Qet  really  well  acquainted 
with  them.  Then  experiment  and  see 
what  yon  can  do  with  the  added  tones. 
Take  some  standard  dance  melody  and 
work  out  an  improTisatlon  on  it  “Bye 
Bye  Blues”  is  a  good  tune  for  this. 

Listen  to  the  music  you  play  and 
become  more  familiar  with  its  con¬ 
struction.  Use  your  knowledge  of 
scales,  intervals  and  chords  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way. 

I  will  be  glad  to  criticise  and  return 
any  improvisations  you  may  care  to 
send  to  Walter  Dellers,  25  E.  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  it  you  will 
enclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope. 

The  article  on  chords  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  to  date  (January  20)  has 
not  attracted  enough  replies  to  war¬ 
rant  listing  successful  students  in  the 
test.  This  must  be  deferred  until  the 
March  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN. 
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SCHOOL  BANOS  INVITEO  TO  PLAY 
AT  NEW  YORKJORLO’S  FAIR  IN  '40 

Fams  Conetist,  Coidictor  mkI  Ftieid  fists  Key  Post 


WorWg  Fair,  If.  Y. — Captain  Bncene 
LaBanra,  bandmaatar  of  the  P<dice 
Band  of  the  Citj  of  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  Mniic  tor 
the  1940  World’a  Fair  at  New  York 
which  opens  May  11.  His  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  Inclndins  such  honors  as  cornet 
soloist  of  the  Soosa  and  Pryor  Bands; 
also  conductor  of  many  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras,  and  his  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  branches  of  the  musical 
profession,  qualify  him  as  a  most  com¬ 
petent  superrisor  of  the  Fair’s  musical 
actiTities. 

Band  and  orchestra  music  at  the  Fair 
this  summer  wUl  be  notable  both  for 
quality  and  quantity  In  contributing  to 
the  festive  atmosphere  that  will  prevail 
throughout  the  season.  New  facilities 
for  an  abundance  of  live  music,  such  as 
band  stands  with  adequate  lighting  and 
sound  amplification,  are  to  be  provided  at 
various  key  localities  on  the  grounds. 

Mr.  LsiBarre  recognises  the  great  Im¬ 
portance  of  High  School  Bands  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  musical  future  of  America  and 
Intends  to  have  many  of  them  play  at  the 
Fair  for  the  enjoyment  and  edification  of 
the  millions  of  visitors  who  thus  will  real¬ 
ise  the  excellence  of  our  school  bands  and 
the  great  woric  being  done  by  the  educa¬ 
tors  who  have  adopted  musical  studies  as 
part  of  their  curricula. 

High  School  Bands  from  nearly  every 


Csptein  Bggene  LaBarre 


state  in  the  Union  already  are  planning 
to  attend  the  Fair,  both  because  of  the 
unique  occasion  for  a  public  appearance 
and  the  very  reasonable  cost  for  the  en¬ 
tire  trip.  TTanwwrtation  fares,  hotel  rates 
(Continaed  on  next  page,  coL  1) 


Michigan  State  Clinic 

One  of  Season* s  Best 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — ^The  music  read¬ 
ing  clinic,  conducted  by  the  Michigan 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  associa¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  School  of  Music  on 
January  13  and  14  was  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  clinics  of  the  school  year  and 
particularly  from  a  musical  stand¬ 
point,  rated  superior  by  visiting 
celebrities  as  well  as  by  association 
members  in  attendance. 

Working  with  William  Reveili,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  school  of  mu¬ 
sic,  King  Stacy  of  Lansing,  president 
of  the  association  and  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  clinic  evolved  a  program 
which  was  all  inclusive  in  interest  and 
provided  substantially  for  both  Band 
and  Orchestral  groups. 

The  University  band,  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  in  the  country,  concerned  itself 
primarily  with  the  reading  of  contest 
music.  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  as  well  as 
other  celebrities,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Reveili  himself. 

George  Dasch  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  assisted  Mr.  Thor  Johnson, 
director  of  the  University  symphony 
orchestra,  as  guest  conductor.  There 
was  a  Braille  demonstration  as  applied 


to  music  by  Miss  Vera  McLeod  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  Kalamasoo 
high  school  band  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cleo  Fox  assisted  the 
clinic  work  by  playing  the  Class  C  and 
D  music  from  the  National  list. 


Wayne  Unio,  Grooms  for 
Bigger  Clinic  Attendance 

Detroit,  Mich. — Utilising  that  extra 
day  in  1940,  February  29,  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity  dates  the  opening  of  its  third 
Annual  Instrumental  clinic  for  a  three- 
day  session  ending  March  2.  Plans 
this  year  include  a  high  schocd  clinic 
band  of  110  players  and  a  high  school 
clinic  orchestra  of  72  pieces,  both  of 
which  will  begin  intensive  rehearsals 
on  Thursday  morning  in  preparaticm 
for  a  Joint  concert  with  the  Wayne 
University  concert  band  of  which 
Graham  T.  Overgard  is  the  director, 
assisted  by  Roy  M.  Miller. 

Among  guest  speakers  and  conduc¬ 
tors  wbo  celebrate  the  program  are  Dr. 
Karl  W.  Bigelow,  Columbia  University, 
Samuel  Gardner,  Juillard  Foundation, 
Conway  Peters,  Albion  College,  King 
Stacy,  president  Michigan  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  association  and  Philbert 
Hargrave  and  Homer  Haselton,  both 
of  Detroit  high  schools. 

Although  more  than  200  registered 


First  Regional  Clinics 
Held  in  "7"  and 

Definitely  Successful 


Little  Rock,  Arkanea*.— The  first 
annual  band  clinic  of  Region  7,  held 
here  January  26th  to  27th,  was  a  no¬ 
table  success,  “comparing  quite  favor¬ 
ably  with  many  of  the  older  and  more 
experienced  ones,”  according  to  the 
expressed  opinion  of  Guest  conductor, 
A.  R.  McAllister,  whose  veteran  ex¬ 
perience  and  unrestrained  frankness 
renders  his  opinion  invaluable. 

L.  Bruce  Jones,  Chairman  of  Re¬ 
gion  7,  was  in  charge  of  affairs,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Dwight  O.  Davis,  orchestra, 
and  W.  Hines  Sims,  vocal,  both  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  Representatives  of 
the  National  Board  of  Cbntrol. 

Two  student  bands,  styled  the  "Red” 
and  the  “Blue,”  concentrated  for  the 
three  days  of  the  clinic  on  contest  music, 
playing  simultaneously  In  separate  audl- 
toriuma  One  of  the  most  complete  clinic 
programs  ever  printed  told  the  visiting 
director  exactly  when  and  where  to  hear 
any  numbers  in  which  he  might  be  inter¬ 
ested.  There  was  a  gala  party  in  honor 
of  members  of  the  clinic  bands  on  Friday 
nliht,  and  the  grand  concert,  presenting 
Mr.  McAllister  as  Ouest  conductor,  on 
Saturday  ni^t. 

The  Region  10  Annua'  Clinic  was  held 
in  Logan,  Utah,  in  January,  and  was  also 
visited  by  Mr.  McAllister.  "Both  of  these 
clinics  were  eminently  successful,”  stated 
Mr.  McAllister  upon  his  return,  "and 
while  they  made  some  strenuous  demands 
upon  my  time,  including  blind  Hying  over 
the  mountains  In  a  blissard  to  make  con¬ 
nections,  I  feel  that  they  were  thoroughly 
worth  while  and  naturally  take  a  great 
deal  of  personal  satisfaction  in  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  increased  enthusiasm  and  rapid 
advancement” 

Important  business  meetings  took  place 
at  both  clinics,  the  substance  of  which 
will  be  published  as  soon  as  it  is  nnade 
available  to  the  presa 


for  the  clinic  last  year,  Mr.  Overgard 
estimates  an  attendance  approaching 
twice  that  number  for  the  coming 
event.  The  clinic  dinner  will  be  held 
on  Friday  night  followed  by  the  formal 
concert  in  the  Mackensie  high  school 
auditorium. 


Simon  and  Soloist  to  Be 
Guests  at  Selinsgrooe 

Selintgrove,  Pa. — Dr.  Frank  Simon 
will  be  guest  conductor  at  the  annnai 
All  Master  high  school  band  festival 
to  be  held  at  Susquehanna  university. 
May  2-4.  One  of  his  artists,  not  yet 
named,  from  the  Parade  of  the  Musical 
Prodigies,  featured  on  his  radio  pro¬ 
grams  last  year,  will  be  guest  soloist 
The  Selinsgrove  high  school  hand 
under  the  direction  of  Elrose  L.  Alli¬ 
son,  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  the 
Penn  state. 


AWanee,  Ifebr. — The  hi^  school  band 
has  been  Invited  by  the  olllcials  of  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  to  makd  a  trip 
to  New  York  this  summer  and  perform. 
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(Contfamed  from  pace  ti) 

and  food  prtOM  at  the  Fair  or  In  New 
Tork  all  are  genuinely  reaaonable,  thereby 
reducing  the  financial  outlay  by  local  or- 
KOnUationa  and  clTlo  groupe  whl(dk  i4>pre- 
cfate  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  these 
young  musicians  from  a  trip  to  New  Tork 
apd  the  Fair  and  are  so  generous  with 
tbelr  support 

Many  Improvements  are  being  made  In 
t^e  Fair  this  year  and  the  elaborate  musi* 
program  Is  one  of  them.  Its  nucleus 
iMIl  be  an  Official  World's  Fair  Band  com- 
Pflslng  the  most  famous  musicians  In  the 
World,  many  of  whom  are  authors  of  the 
instruction  books  widely  used  In  school 
instrumental  studlea  Dally  oonoerts  by 
this  super  band  will  provide  musical  In- 
wiration  to  young  music  students,  while 
tpe  entire  visit  Is  certain  to  broaden  their 
■pneral  and  musical  education.  In  addition 
tp  being  an  event  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Any  school  organisation  desirous  of 
having  a  day,  or  days,  at  the  Fair  should 
write  to  Captain  LABarre  at  the  World's 
Fair  of  1940  in  New  Tork  for  dates  be- 


They  Tone  Up  Wisconsin  Ahnosphere 


tween  May  11  and  October  27. 


Masielans  Salute  America 
By  Bdward  Brown 
Moravia.  la. — On  January  2S,  the  con¬ 
cert  band  of  42  pieces,  the  boys’  glee 
club,  the  mixed  chorus  and  the  brass 
sextet  presented  an  unusual  program 
consisting  of  all  American  music.  The 
f|rst  half  of  the  program,  given  by  the 
vocal  groups  and  instrumenUl  ensembles, 
was  divided  into  three  dlvisiona  A  nar¬ 
rator  explained  the  progress  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  intermission  between  divl- 
s|ona  The  first  division  included  music 
(fiiaracterlstic  of  the  American  Indians, 
tpe  second,  selections  of  the  South  and 
third,  of  the  West  and  North. 

The  last  half  of  the  program  was  a 
fprmal  concert  by  the  band  directed  by 
ipr.  Wilbur  C.  HarrU.  As  a  special  fea- 
tpre,  Elston  Mitchell  from  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College,  a  national  champion  hifh  school 
twirler  a  few  years  ago,  and  his  director, 
Mr.  Raymond  El  Crllley  were  guesta 
Mr.  Mitchell  twirled  accompanied  by  the 
band  and  In  one  number,  Moravia's  four 
twirlers  performed  with  him.  The  event 
was  a  great  success. 


If  you  ksd  tuned  In  to  ttstion  WKIH  ‘m  LsCroue,  Wiicontin  os  a  certain  Tkuredey 
a  tew  weeb  090,  tlie  ttreint  of  "Knightt  of  YouA**  played  by  the  Viroqus,  Wlt- 
contin  high  tck^  bead  would  have  kept  you  tuned  to  that  station.  Every  Thursday 
afternoon  from  3:30  to  4:00  P.  M.  some  musical  or  dramatic  organisation  from  the 
high  school  goes  on  the  air.  When  it  came  their  turn,  the  band,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Raymond  R.  Keeler,  really  put  on  a  remarkable  program  which  included  such 
numbers  as  "Poet  and  Peasant,"  "Dreadnaught,"  "Down  the  Street"  and  "Rhyth- 
moods"  by  Yoder.  The  merchants  and  the  school  board  of  Viroqua  have  recogniiad 
the  soundness  of  the  venture  and  have  given  100%  financial  co-operation. 


ing  Banner,  Ocala  newspaper  which 
has  given  wide  pubiiclty  to  the  story. 
It  is  timely  recognition  of  the  line 
work  this  talented  and  ambitions 
woman  is  doing  in  pursuit  of  cultural 
advancement. 


Honor  Comet  to  a  Band 
Mother  of  the  South 


Ocala,  Fla. — Eighteen  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  school  band  work  brought  to 
Mrs.  Brownie  Qreaton  Cole  the  elec¬ 
tion  this  year  by  local  community  in¬ 
terests,  the  honorable  designation  as 
"Woman  of  the  Tear  1939."  Mrs.  Cole, 
who  is  known  throughout  the  south¬ 
east  as  “Mother  of  the  School  Band 
Movement  in  Florida”,  organised  the 
Ocala  band  in  1922  and  has  guided  its 
destiny  to  a  position  supreme  in  its 
state. 

For  three  years,  it  was  the  only 
school  band  in  Florida  and  in  1924, 
with  20  players,  made  official  appe^-  j 
ance  at  the  Federation  of  Music  CIuIm’ 
convention  in  Jacksonville. 

To  Mrs.  Cole  goes  the  entire  credit 
for  the  first  Florida  State  School  Band 
contest  which  was  held  in  Lakeland 
on  March  23,  1928.  She  has  taught 
over  1500  students  in  band,  including 
her  own  son.  King  Cole,  who  is  now 
her  assistant  director. 


Randolph‘Macon  to 
Expand  Musical  Program 

Front  Royal,  Va. — ^Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Bernard  V.  Rue,  the  I 
Randolph-Macon  musical  program  has 
been  enlarged.  A  30-piecc  cadet  band, 
with  well  proportioned  instrumenta¬ 
tion  forms  the  backbone  of  the  activi- 
tiea  In  addition,  a  concert  orchestra 
and  a  16  piece  dance  band  have  been 
organised  and  are  making  unusual 
progress  in  their  work. 

From  60  eager  applicants,  a  male 
glee  club  is  in  the  process  of  forma¬ 
tion.  This  group,  although  it  has  not 
been  in  existence  very  long,  has  al¬ 
ready  performed  in  church  and  school 
functions. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  abundance 
of  talent  in  the  Academy,  several  solo¬ 
ists  and  ensembles  have  performed. 
With  the  help  of  a  nearby  radio  hour, 
these  different  groups  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  on  the  air,  the  band 
quickly  beaming  a  popular  part  of 
the  Front  Royal  hour,  over  Station 
WSVA,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 


curricula  of  these  schools  and  a  real 
opportunity  is  here  offered  to  students 
desirous  of  advanced,  musical  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Henry  Sopkin,  director  of  the  Wil¬ 
son  Junior  college  orchestra,  also 
spoke,  and  the  musical  program  was 
furnished  by  students  from  Wright, 
Wilson  and  Her  si  collegea 

To  raise  funds  for  sending  students 
who  might  otherwise  find  it  financially 
difficult  to  take  advantage  of  their 
eligibility  to  compete  in  the  Regional 
contest  this  spring  is  the  purpose  of 
the  association’s  card  party  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  on  April 
3.  Additional  lures  to  this  event  are 
a  splendid  style  show  and  entertain¬ 
ment  by  particularly  capable  talent 


Enter  Jr.  College  After 
Hi  School,  Urges  Conley 

Chicago,  III. — ^To  the  graduating 
high  school  musicians,  the  Junior  col¬ 
lege  offers  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  music,  according 
to  Dean  Conley  of  Wright  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  bef<Mw  the  January  17th  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools 
!Band  and  Orchestra  Sponsors’  associs' 


Heading  up  the  election  of  Mrs.  Cole  tion.  "Music,”  he  said,  "will  become 
to  ‘Woman  of  the  Tear”  is  the  Mom-  an  increasingly  greater  factor  in  the 


Gala  Musical  Show  at 

Roosevelt  High  School 

Chicago,  III. — Five  hundred  pupils 
participated  in  the  Annual  Winter 
Music  Festival  at  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Kimball  and  Wilson  Aves.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Friday  evening  at  eight  o’clock. 

The  girls’  chorus  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  P.  Johnson,  opened  the 
program  with  a  series  of  enchanting 
selections.  The  mixed  chorus,  sym¬ 
phonic  choir,  and  concert  orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Hamilton,  provided  the  remainder  of 
the  program.  The  diversified  selections 
included  artistic  renditions  of  chorales 
from  the  Russian  Liturgy,  orchestral 
works  of  Wagner,  Lisst  and  Coatee, 
and  for  a  grand  finale  the  combined 
mixed  choruses  and  orchestra  in  an 
exciting  Oypey  scene. 

Soloists  were:  Dcmald  Gelman  and 
Oeraldine  Kay,  violinists;  Virginia 
Schram,  Harriet  Knndsen,  Joyce  Dus- 
kin,  Margaret  Loos,  Marie  Qillison  and 
Lorraine  Meyers,  sopranos;  Norma 
Paiharis  and  Blanche  Nymne,  contral¬ 
tos;  Daniel  Havens,  tenor,  and  Sey¬ 
mour  Marshall,  baritone. 
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Contest  Numbers  Recorded 

For  tho  first  time  in  sdiool  band  hla- 
tory,  the  required  numbers  for  three 
classes  have  been  especially  recorded  for 
the  study  and  (uldance  of  competinc 
bands,  by  a  band  that  is  fully  qualified  to 
cut  the  pattern.  And  althouch  our  personal 
opinion  of  such  things  has  been  ofllclally 
established  as  “not  worth  a  tinker’s 
damn”  we  nevertheless  venture  the  proph¬ 
ecy  that  these  recordings  which  we  have 
heard  are  Just  about  the  finest  things 
you  can  imagine. 

Oene  Oamble  is  the  fellow  responsible 
for  this  extraordinary  service  to  school 
band  directors.  The  recordings  were 
made  at  Ann  Arbor  with  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  of  the  National  High 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  associations, 
the  University  of  Michigan  band  playing 
the  numbers  during  the  course  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Michigan  State  clinic.  The  band 
numbers  recorded  are.  Class  A — Sym¬ 
phony  in  C  Minor,  WOUams,  and  Manx 
Overture,  Wood;  Class  B — ^Nlobe  Over¬ 
ture,  DeRuboriit,  Sea  Pictures  Suite  No. 
S,  Blgar,  and  Overture  Hongrolse,  Bkor- 
nioKa;  Class  C — ^Traveler  Overture,  Buck- 
tel.  Hero  Overture,  Johnton,  and  Mantilla, 
Yoder. 

Recordings  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  orchestra  were  also  made  of  the  num¬ 
bers  Class  B — Three  Brothers  Overture, 
Cimaroea-Winter  and  Rhythmelodlc 
Sketch,  Dasch;  Class  C — Passacaglla  and 
Ptighetta,  Johnson.  'The  Band  Is  under 
the  direction  of  William  D.  Revelll  who 
conducted  some  of  the  numbers,  others 
were  conducted  by  Edwin  Franko  Gold¬ 
man  and  (the  orchestra)  George  Dasch. 

The  records  are  very  reasonably  priced, 
the  whole  gesture  being  a  matter  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  school  band  and  orchestra  move¬ 
ment,  but  presGings  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  only  of  those  numbers  that  attain 
an  advance  sale  of  100  or  more.  Direc¬ 
tors  are  ksked  by  Mr.  Gamble  to  send 
their  cash  with  order  and  should  there 
be  Insufficient  Interest  or  response  to  Jus¬ 
tify  100  pressings  of  any  one  number, 
money  sent  for  that  number  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  Continuance  of  this  service  will 
depend  of  course,  upon  the  reception  given 
this  first  attempt.  t 


Orchestra  Champions  Impress 
Critics 

Cleveland,  Ohio — On  Friday  evening, 
January  12,  the  Glenvllle  high  school 
championship  Class  A  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Melvin  Lk  Balliett  pre¬ 
sented  an  Impressive  concert  in  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Little  Theatre  public  auditorium. 
The  program  the  orchestra  offered  in¬ 
cluded  the  Haydn  Symphony  No.  7  In  C 
Major,  the  Perry  transcription  of  the 
Handel  Violin  Sonata  in  F  for  orchestra 
and  ’’Passacaglla  and  Fugfaetta’’  by  the 
America  composer,  Harold  M.  Johnson, 
the  Pleme  “Entrance  of  the  Little  Fauns” 
and  the  Beethoven  overture  to  “The 
Ruins  of  Anthens”. 

Their  excellent  performance  caused 
much  comment  and  praise  from  critics  in 
the  audience. 


Broken  Bov),  Nebr. — ^The  high  school 
concert  band  presented  its  winter  concert 
on  Wednesday  evening,  January  24  in 
the  high  school  auditorium.  The  band 
group  has  made  excellent  progress  this 
year  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Compton,  director  of  music  in  the  schools, 
and  a  large  crowd  was  on  hand  for  the 
performance. 


“Lean  to  Play,"  RIgliter 
■  Tolls  Iowa  BaoOmasters 

West  Liberty,  la. — ’’There  should  be 
more  playing  band  directors.  We  as 
instructors,  both  in  high  schools  and 
universities,  should  be  able  to  play 
some  instrument  beside  the  baton.” 
stated  Professor  Charles  B.  Righter, 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  Department 
of  Music,  in  his  speech  to  the  South¬ 
eastern  Iowa  Bandmasters’  association 
at  their  monthly  meeting  held  here  on 
January  26. 

“We  as  bandmasters  have  many  ene¬ 
mies  working  against  us,”  continued 
Mr.  Righter,  “principally  libraries 
Ailed  with  old  music  which  never  was 
worthy  of  playing  and  empty  libraries 
lacking  good  classical  music.  ’Too, 
bandmasters  are  required  to  teach  and 
be  everything  from  the  coach  to  the 
music  instructor.  Also  school  board 
members  and  superintendents  need  to 
be  educated  about  the  financial  needs 
for  a  music  department.” 

In  his  speech  which  centered  around 
the  growth  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  and  how  it  may  be  developed 
to  a  finer  degree,  Mr.  Righter  went  on 
to  say  that  the  students  of  today 
should  be  taught  more  fundamentals 
of  music  and  should  learn  to  become 
musicians  rather  than  note  readers. 
It  is  also  more  important  to  enjoy 
music  and  perform  it  well  with  a 
smaller  group  than  to  strive  for  larger 
group  work  which  will  never  reach  a 
degree  of  fineness. 

In  general,  he  pleaded  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  better  grade  of  music 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  Iowa. 

For  the  musical  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  two  clarinet  quartets  from  the 
Iowa  City  high  school  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Titus  and  Mr.  William 
Gower,  played  several  selections.  Bach 
and  Dave  Bennett  numbers  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  brief  concert  and  were 
exceptionally  well  played. 

A  colored  film  of  the  university 
marching  band  was  shown  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Mr.  Righter. 

Students  were  invited  to  attend  and 
although  the  program  was  princii>ally 
for  iMuad  men,  an  interested  student 
gained  much  from  the  entire  meeting. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Hanson,  West  Liberty 
bandmaster,  had  complete  charge  of 
the  program. 


Cfmeert  Atoacts  Bfany 

Elkhart,  Indiana — The  Roosevelt  Junior 
high  school  auditorium  was  crowded  on 
the  night  of  January  17  for  a  three-part 
concert  by  the  musical  organisations  of 
the  school.  Miss  Lois  Smith,  newly  em¬ 
ployed  string  teacher  in  the  Elkhart  schools 
directed  the  orchestra  in  the  first  part 
of  the  program.  James  Garber,  student 
leader  and  first  clarinetist  of  both  band 
and  orchestra,  also  took  the  podium  for 
one  number. 

’The  choruses  and  glee  club  under  Miss 
Mary  Avalon  Davis  presented  six  vocal 
numbers  and  Robert  Welty,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  music  in  the  Elkhart  schools 
conducted  the  60-piece  concert  band  in 
the  contest  numbers  for  the  second  dis¬ 
trict  contest  to  be  held  in  Huntington, 
Indiana,  in  the  spring.  ’There  is  a  20- 
plece  cadet  band  at  Roosevelt  besides  be¬ 
ginners’  clashes  on  all  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  instruments. 


Bx-B«adstera  Orguiiie 

Port  Chester,  N.  T. — During  the  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation.  7B  ex-members  of  the  Port 
Chester  high  school  band  held  a  reunion 
and  banquet  and  proceeded  to  organise 
themselves  as  the  P.C.H.S.  Band  Alumni 
Association.  Elveryone  who  has  ever 
played  in  the  band  is  automatically  a 
member  upon  graduation  or  cessation  of 
school.  ’They  Intend  to  meet  annually 
during  the  holidays  (thus  giving  the  col¬ 
lege  people  an  opportunity  to  be  pres¬ 
ent)  and  also  to  appear  as  a  band  at 
one  of  the  regular  concerts  which  the 
active  high  school  band  plays  weekly  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  The  poesibllity  of  grant¬ 
ing  a  cash  scholarship  to  some  deserving 
senior  for  future  music  study  is  also 
being  considered. 

Mr.  Paul  Weckesser  is  the  director  of 
the  Port  Chester  high  school  band. 


Prizes  for  Penn.  Drum 

Majors,  If  They  Click 

Lewistoton,  Pa. — The  fourth  annual 
drum  majors’  contest,  sponsored  by 
the  Lewistown  senior  high  school  band 
will  be  held  on  Friday  evening,  March 
15.  Prizes  to  be  awarded  are,  first,  a 
drum  major  statuette,  second,  twirling 
baton,  third,  drum  major  manual. 

The  Lewistown  high  school  band 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Palmer 
Mitchell  will  play  a  brief  concert  pre¬ 
ceding  the  contest.  Only  one  com¬ 
peting  entry  may  be  made  by  each 
school.  For  additional  information, 
write  Grace  A.  Smith,  band  secretary. 


Novelty 

Marches 

for 

BAND 

by 

CUYLER  HSSHEY  LEONARD 


BRASSES  TO  THE  FRONT 

FacrtUTM  Rubinstein's  "Mslody  in  F”  cmd 
contcdns  a  brilliant  fcmiors  lor  comsu 
and  trtnnbones. 

Fall  Bond  —  Price.  75  cents 


REEDS  TO  THE  FRONT 

Here  Mr.  Leonard  features  the  Reed  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bond  in  brilliant  passages. 
Excellent  for  marching  or  concert. 

Fall  Bond  —  Price,  75  cents 


SKYROCKETS 

A  meteoric  success.  With  a  whizz  and 
a  bong,  with  vivid  scintillating  effects, 
this  march  gives  its  performers  a  good 
time  and  its  hearers  a  treat. 

FnU  Bond  —  Price,  75  cents 


LISTEN  TO  THE  DRUMMERS 

This  veritable  feast  for  the  percussion 
section  brings  in  pistol  shots,  bass  drum 
boomings,  etc.  3  alternate  Trio  versions 
are  given. 

Full  Bond  —  Price,  75  cents 


Oliver  Ditson  Con 

TBEODOSE  FBESSER  Ca,  Dfatiibnleis 
1712  CHEBTWOT  8T«  PHOADELPRIA.  PA. 
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AHentkNil  Baton  Twirling  Class! 

Osoducted  by  Rogwr  Lm,  Cantro&a  TTBnoi» 


Thla  month,  Instoad  ot  tho  usual  quss- 
ticms  and  answerst  I  think  that  jMrhaps 
tt  would  b«  best  to  sive  the  twirlinc  con¬ 
testants  some  “tips”  on  contest  worit. 

1.  First,  and  above  all,  keep  SlCUiINO ! 
Never,  at  any  time,  forget  thla  From 
the  time  your  name  or  number  is  called 
until  you  have  strutted  off  the  field,  keep 
this  In  mind. 

S.  Use  “recoveries”  on  dropa  That 
la  U  you  drop  your  baton,  do  not  merely 
pick  up  the  baton;  make  some  twirling 
stunt  out  of  It  as  you  pick  It  up.  Even  the 
best  ot  twlrlers  drop  their  baton  so  do 
not  feel  like  you  have  committed  an  un¬ 
forgivable  crime  If  you  do.  Of  course 
It  Is  up  to  the  individual  Judge,  but  many 
times  If  you  drop  your  baton  only  once 
or  twice  and  use  a  “recovery”)  nothing 
will  be  taken  off  your  score. 

t.  Watch  the  Judga  If  he  happens 
to  look  down  at  your  score  sheet  Just  be¬ 
fore  you  are  about  to  do  one  of  your 
Intricate  twlrla  do  not  do  it  Walt  until 
he  looks  up— then  “give  It  to  him.”  Do 
not  watch  your  baton  any  more  than  you 
have  to.  Keep  your  eyes  to  the  front 

4.  Remember  that  veed  Is  not  the 
important  thing  in  baton  twirling.  The 
Important  thing  is  smoothness.  After 
smoothness  comes  ambidexterity,  variety 
of  movements,  then  speed. 

I.  When  your  name  Is  called,  walk 
to  the  starting  line.  Tou  may  stand  at 
ease  or  at  attention.  When  they  give  yon 
the  signal,  snap  to  attention.  Do  not 
begin  marching  as  soon  as  the  music 
starts;  wait  until  the  Introduction  Is  over. 
During  that  time,  get  the  rhythm  of  the 
piece.  Count  to  yourself;  one,  two  one, 
two,  one,  two,  etc..  When  the  introduc¬ 
tion  is  over  strut  to  the  given  position 
beating  time  as  you  strut.  Watch  your 
tuma  Be  sure  to  make  them  square. 
When  yon  arrive  at  the  given  position, 
halt,  and  salute  the  Judge. 

•.  The  required  rudiments  are  to  be 
executed  when  called  for.  The  required 
rudiments  riiould  be  preceded  by  a  prepa- 
rat<M7  twlrL  The  required  rudiments 
should  be  ended  with  some  snimpy  move¬ 
ment  that  srlll  bring  the  baton  Into  port 
baton  position. 

7.  Begin  your  routine  with  a  salute 
and  end  It  with  the  sama 

>.  Have  your  baton  so  timed  that  when 
yon  throw  it  you  srlll  not  have  to  move 
out  of  line  to  catdi  it  This  should  be 
watriied  particularly  on  your  high  throwa 
When  throwing  the  baton  be  sure  that 
the  sun  Is  not  in  your  eyea  If  It  la 
turn  so  that  It  will  not  ba 

•.  Watris  your  foot  movemmit  and  be 
sure  that  is  not  awkward. 

10.  Watch  your  temper.  Do  not  get 
angry  and  throw  your  baton  on  the 
ground,  make  facial  contortlona  or  re¬ 
mark  what  a  terrible  Job  you  did  If,  by 
chanca  you  should  not  give  a  good  per- 
formanca  nie  Judge  will  be  watriilng 
you  as  yon  leave  the  field.  If  you  do 
carry  on  as  I  mentioned  ahova  It  will 
go  against  you  very  much. 

11.  Contests  are  the  place  to  pirit  up 
new  twirls  so  mingle  with  the  other 
twlrlera  make  friends  with  them,  and 
trade  tricka 

To  yon,  as  aspiring  national  cfaampiona 
good  luck  la  the  forthcoming  oonteeta 


Rudiment  IWee  • 

Wrist  Tsrirl 

The  wrist  twirl  is  the  easiest  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  Important  fundamental 
rudiments  of  baton  twirling.  To  execute 


the  wrist  twirl  the  baton  is  held  in  the 
hand  loosely  by  the  thumb  and  first  fin¬ 
ger.  The  other  three  fingers  are  wrapped 
around  the  shaft  and  act  as  “pushers”. 
'Die  baton  is  grasped  an  inch  above  the 
center  of  balance  toward  the  ball.  When 
the  wrist  twirl  Is  begun  the  baton  Is  held 
about  six  to  eight  Inches  from  the  body. 


The  arm  is  fiexed  at  the  elbow  so  as  to 
offer  ample  space  tor  the  baU.  This  is 
riiown  in  Figure  t.  By  rotating  the 
wrist  forward  the  baton  will  revolve  in  a 
complete  circle,  the  ball  revolving  inside 
of  the  arm  and  the  shaft  revolving  out¬ 
side  the  arm.  By  keeping  the  arm  and 


wrist  relaxed  the  baton  will  revolve  In  a 
snwoth  circle  with  no  breaks  In  the 
continuity  of  movement  The  action  of 
the  wrist  twirl  Is  shown  In  Figure  4. 
Remember  this,  that  the  elbow  is  fiexed 
as  the  ball  revolves  upward  Inside  the 
arm  as  shown  in  Figure  I.  The  stu¬ 


dent  twirler  will  find  the  baton  striking 
the  elbow  occasionally.  This  can  be 
eliminated  by  allowing  more  fiexlbiUty  of 
the  elbow,  also  by  allowing  the  baton  to 
revolve  In  a  more  relaxed  grip  of  the  hand 
and  wrist  After  learning  the  wrist  twirl 
in  either  hand,  practice  on  executing  the 
movement  up  and  down.  n>at  i%  start 
in  the  normal  position  and  gradually  raise 
the  arm  until  it  is  held  in  almost  a  ver¬ 
tical  position,  then  gradually  lower  the 
arm  to  the  original  position. 

Rudiment  Four 
Rqure  Eight 

The  figure  eight  is  comparatively 
easy,  yet  it  Is  one  of  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  rudiments  In  baton  twirling. 
The  majority  of  twlrlers  use  the  figure 
eight  as  one  of  their  movements  while 
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twirling  in  a  parada.  The  reaaon  for 
thia  is  that  it  is  sasily  ezscatsd  and 
at  ths  sams  tims  is  a  deflaits  crowd- 
plsassr.  To  szsouts  ths  Ilsurs  sisht, 
srasp  ths  baton  in  ths  risht  hand  as 
shown  in  Pisnrs  1.  With  a  swsspins 
motion  swins  ths  baton  to  ths  Isft  aids 
of  ths  body,  and  at  ths  sams  tims  turn 
ths  wrist  and  palm  downward.  This 
is  shown  in  Flsurs  10.  Turnins  ths 
wrist  and  palm  upward  (romsmber,  the 
otbsr  tbrss  flnssrs  not  sraspins  the 


baton  push  it  upward  to  sain  momen* 
turn),  swins  the  baton  to  the  risht  side 
of  the  body,  as  shown  in  Flsure  11. 
When  the  baton  reaches  the  imsition  as 
shown  in  11,  immediately  besin  to  turn 
the  palm  downward  and  swins  the 
baton  to  the  left  side  of  the  body  asain. 
Keep  repeatlns  this  movement.  By 
continuins  this  flsure  eisht  motion 
with  an  equal  swins  on  each  side  of 
the  body  the  baton  will  appear  to  be 
makins  a  flsure  eisht  pattern  in  front 
of  the  body.  After  bavins  learned  the 
motion  of  the  flsure  eisht,  sradually 
lessen  the  arm  movement  until  most 
of  the  action  is  done  with  the  wrist 
alone.  To  do  this  movement  the  wrists 
must  be  very  flexible  and  the  arm  must 
be  allowed  to  swins  sracefully  and 
naturally  as  is  shown  in  the.diasram. 
The  complete  action  is  shown  In  Flsure 
11. 

The  correct  flsure  eisht  describes  an 
equal  arc  on  each  side  of  the  body  with 
the  imasinary  path  of  action  Inter- 
sectlns  at  the  center  of  the  body.  Al> 
thonsh  the  above  is  true  some  twirlers 
prefer  to  use  a  flsure  eisht  with  un> 
balanced  area  That  la  more  arc  on 
one  side  of  the  body  than  on  the  other. 
In  this,  the  path  of  action  intersects 
about  six  to  eisht  Inches  past  the 
shoulder.  If  the  twlrler  prefers  to  use 
this  movement,  he  should  flrst  learn 
the  correct  flsure  eisht  and  then  learn 
the  other  for  a  variation  of  his  style. 
After  havlns  learned  the  flsure  eisht 
In  each  hand,  practice  the  movement 
holdins  the  baton  shoulder  hlsh  and 
at  arm’s  lensth  from  the  sides  of  the 
body.  To  one  not  familiar  with  twirl* 
ins.  this  appears  to  be  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  movement. 


BwMh,  8.  D. — ^The  flrst  srade  rhythm 
band  composed  of  S7  members  made  its 
debut  on  Monday  evenlns,  January  at 
the  hisfa  school  auditorium,  niey  played 
four  selections  under  the  direction  of 
Student  Directors  Georse  Fassbender  and 
Bernice  Boland.  Violent  Thum  la  the 
flrst  snde  teadier. 


The  drum  mejorettes  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  hlqh  school  bend  in  Council  fluffs, 
lews,  hmIw  an  ettrsetive  front  for  their  marchers.  For  two  years,  these  charmers 
here  been  steeling  the  show  at  the  school's  stage  Miformences.  They^  ere  Ella- 
marie  Pierson,  Bette  Glebe,  Rose  Christensen,  Joan  Cleuson,  Norma  Robinson,  end 
Mery  Jayne  Doeschar.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Dawson  directs. 


fflorenoe  Makes  Her  Band  STEP 
Overton,  Tea. — ^The  members  of  the 
Overton  Mustans  band  consider  them¬ 
selves  extremely 
fortunate  in  bav¬ 
ins  Florence 
Reed,  a  twlrlins 
star  with  a  flash- 
ins  smile  and  sm 
impish  eye,  as 
their  drum  ma¬ 
jorette.  She  peps 
them  up  and 
makes  them  want 
to  win  for  dear 
old  Overton.  And 
they  capture  wln- 
nins  plstce  almost 
every  time! 

Florence,  a  sen¬ 
ior  this  year,  is 
assisted  by  Mavis 
Florenee  Reed  Vlllard,  Jessie 
Jewell,  Ada  and  Francene  Davis.  Mr. 
Charles  Lee  Hill  directs  the  Texas  band. 


What?  No  Dlreotinsr 

Btdriek,  la. — ^At  the  band  business 
meetlnss,  she  presides,  during  concerts, 
she  plays  the 
cymbals,  when 
the  marchlns 
band  roes  on  pa- 
r  a  d  e ,  she  per¬ 
forms  as  drum 
major  and,  on  the 
side,  she  has  a 
twirliny  class  of 
11  members  who 
put  on  the  Aow 
at  the  basketball 
samea  Her  name 
is  Virginia  Rles, 
17  years  old  and 
S.  M.  news  re- 
porter  for  the 
Hedrick  band. 

Virglnis  Riet  Last  year  SO 

members  made  up  the  Hedrick  band.  To¬ 
day  there  is  a  first  band  of  thirty  mu¬ 
sicians  and  a  second  band  of  twenty 
mambera  By  the  combined  efforts  of 


both  bands  in  tay  daya  food  sales  and  t 

concerta  they  manayed  to  raise  enouyh  ( 

money  to  buy  new  uniforma 

Miss  Lois  K.  Barrows  is  their  pi^ular  j 

director.  ! 


"F 

lora  Dora" 

A  bevy  of  beeufiet  wfio  put  tbs  Shelby, 
Moiiteiia  high  mhool  bend  through  Hi 
pecea  poie  smilingly  for  the  photogrspher. 
They  ere  Mary  Tumor,  Betty  Addy,  Virginia 
Holderby,  Mated,  and  ^ily  Woldvodt, 
Betty  Ru^  Lehmicke  and  Irene  Haiquet, 
itan^ng.  Mr.  Albert  A.  Jahnke  directs 
the  Shelby  musiciana 

Faffs  City,  Ifeltr. — The  proyram  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  high  school  band  on  Janu¬ 
ary  SI  in  the  auditorium  included  a  wide 
variety  of  numbers  such  as  modem 
overturea  classical  selectlona  mardiea 
popular  tunea  a  comet  trio  and  some  slny- 
iny  noveltiea  Kenneth  Face  disbeted. 
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Once  »  Hobby — ^Now,  Career 
D^thom,  Ala. — ^Althoush  Mr.  Forrest  M. 
Boyd  had  ao  interest  In  bands  in  hich 
school,  he  studied 
music  at  the  Uni* 
Terslty  of  Ala¬ 
bama  merely  as 
a  hobby  and 
graduated  with  a 
degree  in  history. 
He  started  band 
work  in  cminec- 
tion  with  teach¬ 
ing  Job  in  the 
Midway,  Ala¬ 
bama  high  school, 
liked  it  so  well, 
he  gave  up  aca¬ 
demic  work  and 
is  now  devoting 
full  time  to  In- 
'  strumental  music 
Mr.  Boyd  in  the  Dothan 

schools,  which  consist  of  4  elementary 
and  a  Junior  and  senior  high  school. 

During  the  sununer  Mr.  Boyd  attends 
a  band  camp  or  summer  music  school 
to  improve  his  knowledge  of  the  work. 


Keenan’s  15th  Tear  at  Westport 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — ^For  fifteen  years, 
Mr.  Oeorge  Keenan  has  been  director  of 
the  band  of  76 
pieces  and  the 
orchestra  of  76 
members  in  the 
Westport  senior 
and  Junior  high 
schools  of  this 
city.  Previously, 
he  was  head  of 
the  instrumental 
music  department 
of  the  Kansas 
State  Teachers 
college  in  Em¬ 
poria  for  nine 
years. 

An  outstanding 
violinist,  Mr. 

Keenan  has  bad, 

besides  two  years  Mr.  Keenen 

private  study  in  Boston,  6  years  of  thor- 
ou^  study  in  Europe  (S  years  in  Paris 
and  6  years  at  the  National  Conserva¬ 
tory  in  Brussels). 

There  are  tSS  pupils  studying  instru¬ 
mental  music  under  his  supervision  in 
City. 


NAME  TOim  BAND!! 

THE  U.  S.  MAHINB  BAND 

The  Acme  of  Military  Bands 

GLENN  MILLEB  BAND 

Rated  Tops  in  Swing 
Thi^  Use 

CONRAD  REEDS 

To  Attain  Their  High  Quality 

OWIRADS  MIWT  ■■  OOODItl 

Try  Them  at  Your  Dealer  Today 
"The  Brand  of  the  BigSame  Ban^ 

Ridgefield  Rarfc,  New  Jersey 
Ms  la  U.  6.  A.— Fw  tai.  A  OlarissI 

VRBB 

•■NOW  TO  FIT  A  RtlD” 

isst  se  RssastS— Oise  Us  a  Uaa. 


Swell  Sister  Act 


The  audience  is  charmed  when  the  Borth- 
srick  sisters  of  Ness  City,  Kansas  appear  on 
a  program,  Leah  Fern,  left,  srith  her  clar¬ 
inet  end  MBdred  Pearl  srith  her  comet.  Leah 
placed  in  Division  3  at  Colorado  Springs 
playing  Une  Pensee  Lointeine  as  her  solo 
and  rated  highly  superior  in  the  district 
state  contest.  Division  2  was  awarded  to 
Mildred  when  she  played  Andante  and  Al¬ 
legro  by  Roparts.  A  sophomore  this  year, 
she  is  determined  to  win  Hrst  division  in 
the  spring.  Mr.  J.  E  Schmitt  is  director 
^  the  60  piece  Nen  City  band. 

Freshman  Is  Composer 

By  Kebeooa  Sue  Kigge 

Morrietown,  Term. — A.  Poe,  Jr.,  of 
the  Morristown  high  school  band  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  musician. 

Although  he  is 
only  a  freshman, 
he  is  first  chsUr 
trombonist  and 
student  director 
of  the  bsmd  and 
has  composed  two 
marches  which 
were  considered 
by  his  director 
fine  enough  to 
play  in  concert. 

He  wen  Divi¬ 
sion  S  in  the  Ith 
Regional  contest 
held  at  Charlotte, 

North  Carolina, 
last  May  and  in¬ 
tends  to  Improve  his  grade  this  year. 
The  Region  6  contest  was  his  first  com¬ 
petition  and  he  was  Judged  by  Dr.  Frank 
Simon. 

Mr.  WiUlam  D.  Mathis  directs  the  Mor¬ 
ristown  band. 


Dothan,  AIa.< — ^The  high  school  band 
organised  two  years  ago  now  consists  of 
a  70-pleoe  marching  unit  led  by  high 
stepping  drum  major,  Howell  Coe.  Color¬ 
fully  attired  in  bright  red  and  white 
military  uniforms  and  fronted  by  six 
majorettes,  the  band  paraded  recently  at 
the  Second  Annual  Peanut  festival  of  the 
Wlregrass  section. 


A  Onmd  Worth  of  IngtramentR 
Bvaneton,  Wyo. — 11,000  worth  of  new 
instruments  augmented  the  senior  high 
school  band  when  they  appeared  at  the 
fourth  basketball  conference  game  between 
Lyman  and  Blvanston.  Fully  uniformed, 
the  band  presented  one  of  the  best  ap¬ 
pearances  in  this  section  of  Wyoming, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  snappy  dress 
and  formations  as  well  as  high  class  in¬ 
strumentation. 

Mr.  Vooelka  is  the  bandmaster  in 
Blvanston. 


20  Are  Honored 

Nebraska  City,  Nsbr. — On  January  S2, 
Director  Don  L.  McOaltey  presented 
awards  to  20  members  of  the  high  school 
band.  They  were  Betty  Berger,  Bob 
Berger,  Dean  Bloomingdale,  Gerald  Cope, 
Ruth  Farrell,  Erma  Orafe,  Norris  Hill, 
Alan  Holliway,  Eiarl  Kerker,  Wayne 
Lathrop,  Hugh  McNichols,  >  Bill  Mickle, 
Roger  Niemann,  Joanne  Rosenberger, 
Jane  Pltstick,  Marjorie  Polston,  Jack 
Porter,  Harvey  Teten,  Doris  Westfall  and 
Edwin  Westfall. 

Awards  are  given  on  a  basis  of  ability, 
attendance  and  loyalty,  Mr.  McOaffey 
stated.  Two  awards  entitle  a  student  to 
receive  a  band  letter. 


B.H.S.  Band  Invited  to  Fair 

Broohtnge,  B.  D. — Although  financial 
difficulties  bar  any  such  undertaking  the 
Brookings  high  school  band  considered  it 
an  honor  to  receive  an  invitation  from 
the  captain  of  the  New  York  Police  Band 
to  attend  the  New  York  World's  Fair  this 
coming  summer. 

Two  invitations,  one  from  Captain 
LaBarre,  bandmaster  of  the  police  band 
and  another  from  the  director  of  the 
World’s  Fkir,  both  congratulated  the  high 
school  band  and  commended  the  cltisens 
of  the  community  for  such  an  asset.  The 
need  for  new  uniforms  prevents  the 
Brookings  band  from  accepting  the  invita¬ 
tion. 


Mnslelans  Entertain  Rotary  Clnb 

Holdrege,  Nebr. — ^The  music  department 
of  Holdrege  high  school  presented  the 
program  at  the  noonday  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Rotary  club  on  January  11. 

Announced  by  Mary  Larson,  five  music 
students  gave  vocal  and  instrumental 
selectlona  Farrel  Mae  Fransen,  winner 
of  superior  rating  at  the  national  contest 
held  last  year  at  Colorado  Springs,  sang 
“Cathleen  Mavoumeen”  and  '•Ciii,  Blri, 
Bln.”  Beth  Polhemus  played  two  violin 
selections.  Bob  Swanson,  a  horn  solo.  Bob 
Clark  performed  on  his  baritone,  and 
Norma  Zimmerman  played  “Fantasia”  on 
the  Bousaphone. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Altstadt  was  in  charge  of 
the  program. 


Two  Bring  Honor  to  Anbnm 

Auhnm,  Nebr. — ^Auburn  high  school  was 
represented  at  the  All-State  Music  Clinic 
held  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  recently,  by 
two  members,  one  from  band  and  one 
from  the  orchestra.  Their  small  repre¬ 
sentation  was  made  up  for  by  the  fact 
that  both  members,  Melvin  McKinney  and 
Bob  Richards  were  awarded  first  chairs 
in  each  of  their  req>ectlve  sectlona  Bob 
played  first  dialr  trumpet  in  the  All- 
State  orchestra  while  Melvin  played  first 
chair  sousaphone  in  the  All-State  band. 
Each  boy  has  been  a  member  of  the  Au¬ 
burn  band  directed  by  Mr.  Guy  A.  Fuller, 
for  seven  years. 


E  A.  Poe.  Jr. 
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Cedar  Bluffe,  Neh. — Hr.  Grahuc  In¬ 
tends  to  enter  the  band  into  the  annual 
district  contest  this  aprlng  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Fremont  Several  soloists  will 
also  enter  the  race  for  the  ratinir  of 
Superior. 

Avooa,  to. — 25  students  recently  com¬ 
pleted  all  the  requirements  for  entrance 
into  the  hlfh  school  band.  They  were 
required  by  their  director.  Hr.  Dick,  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work  In  order  to  get 
SO  checks  on  their  progress  charta 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. — The  annual  concert  of 
the  senior  and  Junior  hiidt  schools  was 
presented  on  January  22  in  the  Junior 
high  auditorium.  The  bands  played  a 
Joint  concert  under  the  direction  of  Ralph 
Bowen,  and  were  assisted  by  the  senior 
high  school  choral  group  directed  by  Hiss 
Jessie  LetfeL 

Oehkoek,  Nehr. — The  members  of  the 
Garden  county  high  school  band  and  their 
director,  Daryl  Sorem,  make  an  excellent 
appearance  now  In  their  recently  pur¬ 
chased  uniforms. 

Huron,  B.  D. — Duane  Smith,  Huron 
public  school  instrumental  director,  was 
named  president  of  the  Central,  S.  D. 
Band  and  Orchestra  directors'  association 
at  Its  annual  business  meeting  here  Janu¬ 
ary  It.  Other  officers  elected  for  the 
coming  year  are  Glen  Shaw,  Hiller,  vice 
president,  and  Shrich  Jungemann,  Hitch¬ 
cock,  secretary-treasurer. 

BurtoeU,  Nehr. — The  high  school  band 
under  the  direction  of  Hr.  Struver,  has 
been  organised  with  Gerald  Bishop  as 
student  leader,  Hlldred  Hummel  as  prin¬ 
cipal  musician  in  the  reed  section  and 
Carrol  Demaree  as  principal  musician  of 
the  brass  and  percussion  sectlona 

Waverly,  Kane. — D  1  r  e  c  t  o  r  Charles 
Te^tmeyer  is  rehearsing  his  high  school 
band  on  the  Cyrene  Overture  and  Western 
Wonderland  Overture.  He  plans  to  pre¬ 
sent  three  tri-school  band  concerts  with 
Burlington  and  Garnett,  in  the  near 
future. 

Byring  drove,  Minn. — The  instrumental 
music  department  headed  by  Hr.  O.  L 
Brende  includes  this  year,  besides  its 
concert  band  of  60  musicians,  a  begin 
ners’  band,  a  twirling  class  and  a  tonette 
band. 

North  Platte,  Nehr. — ^The  annual  band 
concert  of  the  high  school  band  was  pre 
sented  on  January  25  under  the  direction 
of  R.  Cedric  Anderson.  The  band  made 
its  first  public  appearance  in  their  new 
uniforms  at  this  time. 

Weet  Attie,  Wie. — ^According  to  Carol 
Schattschneider,  news  reporter,  Nathan 
Hale  high  school’s  two  bands  have  a  total 
enrollment  of  100  membera  They  are 
now  working  to  get  new  uniforms  for  the 
senior  high  band. 

Bioum  FaUe,  B.  D. — ^The  Washington 
high  school  band  Is  planning  a  tour  of 
the  Black  Hills,  the  Rocky  Hountalns  and 
four  state  capitals,  probably  to  be  made 
the  second  week  in  Hay.  Hr.  Arthur  R. 
Thompson,  director  of  the  band,  which 
last  June  visited  the  New  Toric  world' 
fair,  appeared  at  the  school  board  meet 


ll-Year-Old  Wins  Honors 
Quiney,  Itt. — ^A  First  division  rating  In 
the  State  grade  school  contest  in  1917 
and  'It,  the  same  award  in  the  State  high 
school  competition  in  1129  and  Division 
in  the  1919  Regional  contest  inroolalm 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Jt^efraa 
by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 


Joke  Gilllioute,  fluHst  of  ike  Quisey,  Ijtl- 
soif  Mgk  tckool  bead,  wko  sbo  plsyi  pic¬ 
colo  sad  pisao  and  can  twirl  a  baton  with 
deiterity. 


John  Glllhouse,  IS  years  old,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  flutists  of  bis  age  in 
the  school  musio  Held. 

John  has  been  a  member  of  the  Quincy 
hi^  school  band  since  December,  1917, 
and  has  held  first  chair  position  since 
1918.  Plays  piccolo  and  piano  and  serves 
as  one  of  the  twirling  drum  majors  for 
the  marching  band. 

Hie  Quincy  band  is  directed  by  Hr. 
Paul  E.  Horriaon. 


Band,  Orchestra,  Choral  Directors, 
Ttasbtrt  and  Supervisors.  Practical 
courses  leading  to  BM  and  Mli  de- 
pees,  personally  taught  by  nationally 
known  faculty.  Reascnable  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  Secretary  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion. 


Vand«rCook  School 

1655  Washington  Blvd. 


of  Music 

Chicago. 


SYMPHONY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Why  Net  StaSy  WHS  SiiiiSlwS  bswtot 

PriTtla  •ad  eUM  iiutraattai  «b  ilrlas.  wlad, 
bnw  Uuwy  lad  enndartias,  hy  wa- 


pegay 

Wrli* 


lu  tr  mwhnat  for  dttnipUT*  Mdw  ibaat 
ftcelty  and  iliiiw  ogand. 
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CenterviOe,  B.  D. — The  school  band, 
now  rehearsing  for  the  q>rlng  musical 
program  is  the  largest  concert  band  in 
the  history  of  Centerville  high  schooL 
There  are  62  members  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion. 

Roekford,  Itt. — ^All  the  groups  of  the 
vocal  department  presented  its  tenth 
annual  concert  in  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium  on  January  24.  The  performance 
was  under  the  direction  of  Hr.  Linden  J. 
Lundstrom  and  Hiss  Catherine  Needham. 
The  a  cappella  choir,  the  girls’  double 
quartet,  the  mixed  ensemble,  the  boys’ 
double  quartet  and  the  girls’  double  trio 
participated. 

Rapid  City,  B.  D. — ^Those  who  attend 
basket  ball  games  and  other  school  func¬ 
tions  this  season  have  found  added  color 
in  the  presence  and  miuic  of  a  recently 
organised  i>ep  band  at  Wall  high  schooL 

Harlan,  la. — A  series  of  three  concerts 
by  Harlan’s  high  school  band,  mixed 
chorus  and  girls’  sextet  will  be  presented 
in  the  near  future,  instrumental  music 
director  Helvln  Hill  baa  announced. 

Omaha,  Nehr. — Tsiflinlcolor  motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  school  band  were  shown 
recently  at  the  annual  “fun  nlte"  mee|ing 
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Supervlseg  175  MiulciMng 
West  Monroe,  La. — ^Twenty-eight  years 
old.  Hr.  Walter  C.  Hlnnlear  has  been  the 
head  of  the  in¬ 


strumental  d  e  - 
partment  of  the 
Ouachita  Parish 
schools  for  the 
past  three  years. 

This  department 
includes  one  Class 
A  band,  one  Class 
C,  two  grammar 
school  bands  and 
second  bands  in 
each  of  the  high 
schools.  He  also 
supervises  the  vo¬ 
cal  music  in  the 
Calhoun  high 
school,  which  is 

the  Class  C  school.  Mr.  Minsissr 

A  graduate  of  Columbia  School  of  Hu- 
slc  In  June,  1981,  Hr.  Hlnnlear  directed 
band,  orchestra  and  vocal  music  In  the 
grade  schools  of  Lombard,  Illinois,  for 
six  yeara 

The  father  of  three  sons,  Hr.  Hlnnlear 
flnds  that  his  work  takes  up  most  of 
his  time,  but  he  manages  to  slip  in  some 
Ashing  or  a  game  of  golf  occasionally. 


Ing  recently  to  ask  i>ermis8ion  for  the 
trip. 

Chicago,  III — ^The  annual  Harrison  high 
school  party  for  band  graduates  was  held 
on  January  20.  Attractivs  pins  vrsrs 
awarded  to  the  graduates  and  band 
“H’s”  to  those  who  had  earned  them. 


of  the  Hinnle  Lusa  P.TJL. 

Maquoketa,  la. — ^The  high  school  band 
under  the  direction  of  Hr.  Roy  T.  Schwab 
is  rehearsing  for  the  National  contest  In 
which  they  are  determined  to  rate  Supe¬ 
rior.  TTie  brass  sextet  and  several  solotats 
are  planning  to  enter  the  contest  also. 


dory,  Ind. — ^The  Froebel  hi^  sdiool 
band  directed  by  K.  W.  Resur  recently 
got  brand  new  uniforms  of  scarlet,  Mue, 
and  gold,  and  the  100  musicians  led  by 
eight  expert  twiilers  really  make  an  im¬ 
pression  when  thsv  parade  diwn  Haln 
Street. 


O 


All  Dressed  Up 
and 

Going  Places 


Mwnbmkip  Doubled 

Kctwrc  Om 

It  la  said  In  and  around  Martinaburc, 
West  Vlrctnia,  that  tha  membarahlp  of 
tha  hlsh  adiool  Inatnunantal  dapartmant 
has  doubted  alnoa  Mr.  Rodarick  B.  Liingar 
arrlvad  to  taka  diarsa.  Tha  hich  adiool 
band  under  hte  direction  won  first  place 
at  tha  Elkins  Mountain  State  Forest 
festival.  In  their  new  uniforms,  the  BO 
musicians  praeant  a  neat  and  attractive 
appearance.  Mr.  Linear  has  been  their 
director  since  last  Jane. 

One  Good  Turn  . . . 

nctura  Two 

Organlnad  since  IfSl,  the  Knox,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  high  sdiool  bond  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  L  N.  Huftmam  now  has 
44  members,  recently  outfitted  with  new 
unlforma  The  band  la  sponsored  by  the 
Knox  schools  and  an  active  music  Aux¬ 
iliary  formed  by  tha  Sdtool  Band  Mothers. 
In  return,  the  band  helps  the  oommunlty 
by  appearlnc  at  all  school  programs  as 
well  as  town  parades  or  other  dvic  func- 
tiona  On  December  II-IB,  Mr.  Huffman 
was  host  to  the  17B  members  of  the  All¬ 
state  diorus  and  their  accompanying 
dlredors  when  they  met  at  Knox  for  the 
All-State  festival.  This  oommunlty  Is  the 
smallest  ever  to  undertake  the  task  of 
sponsoring  and  staging  an  All-State  festi- 
vaL  Housing  arrangements  were  managed 
by  the  Band  Mothers  Auxiliary. 

-  *  64  Musicifins  Und«r  Riggs 

PichMs  Three 

Mr.  R.  G.  Riggs,  formerly  director  of 
the  Farmington,  Minnesota,  band  and  the 
Thief  River  Falls  band  Is  now  a  member 
of  the  music  department  of  State  Teachers 
college  located  in  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
He  Is  the  director  of  the  concert  band 
numbering  44  musicians  whose  recently 
acquired  uniforms  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  and  confidence  of  the  band. 

An  OcM  of  Twirlors 

PIchire  Few 

Mr.  K.  W.  Resur  is  the  director  of  the 
Froebel  high  school  band  of  Gary,  In¬ 
diana.  the  only  band  In  Its  state  to  win 
first  place  In  Class  C  at  the  Chlcagoland 
Music  festivaL  In  new  uniforms  of  scar¬ 
let.  blue  and  gold,  the  100  musicians, 
their  eight  strutting  majorettes  and  their 
tiny,  0-year-old  mascots  Join  the  parade 
in  the  latest  style. 

Wil  AHond  N«t.  Conf. 

Piehire  Rve 

The  Tracy,  California,  high  scdiool  band 
directed  by  Robert  M.  Schulenberg  con¬ 
sists  of  06  pieces,  plus  five  substitutes. 
Daring  football  season  tne  band  appears 
at  all  the  games  and  basket  ball  compe¬ 
titions  find  them  right  there  to  strut  their 
stuff.  In  the  spring,  their  time  is  taken 
up  by  numerous  couoerta  Three  major¬ 
ettes,  Mildred  Neves,  Dorothea  Reeve  and 
Susanna  Gerlach,  besides  the  head  drum 
majorette,  Kay  HalL  and  head  drum 
major.  Jack  Fisher,  help  the  organisation 
put  on  an  exceptionally  good  show.  The 
group  is  now  kxSdng  forward  to  attend¬ 
ing  the  National  conference  at  Los  An- 
gelea 


1 
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Adapting  French  Band 
Arrangements  to  the 
American  Manner 

{Continned  from  Pag*  tl) 
ratAd  becanae  other  publishers  issue 
parts  not  included  in  the  above  list 
of  Andrien  Frbree.  Tou  will  find,  tor 
example,  1st  and  2nd  oboe,  1st  and  2nd 
bassoon,  1st  and  2nd  clarinet,  1st 
and  2nd  alto  sax,  1st  and  2nd  tenor 
sax,  trumpets  in  E|y,  Srd  and  4th  horns 
in  E^,  trombones  in  Bb  and  C.  Srd 
baritone  in  Bb  solo,  1st,  and  2nd 
euphonium  in  Bb  and  C,  ’’clear”  and 
"rollinc”  snare  drum,  and  occasionally, 
alto  and  bass  clarinet. 


Part  II 

Ad«pKR9  for  Smell  American  lend 

By  now  you  are  quite  bewildered, 
so  let  us  refer  back  to  the  five  essen¬ 
tial  Kronps  of  instruments  and  present 
some  suggestions  for  the  use  of  a 
French  bandstration  "as  is”  by  an 
American  band  loifh  a  restricted  in¬ 
strumentation  (no  alto  or  baas  clari¬ 
net,  ad  lib.  oboes  and  bassoons,  alto 
horns  in  place  of  French  horns,  etc.) 

Groups  1  and  t.  Parts  can  be  used 
as  they  are  except  that  unnecessary 
doublings  in  saxophones  ought  to  be 
cut 

Group  2.  Comets  play  the  cornet 
parts  to  which  some  Fluegelhorn  solos 
may  have  to  be  added  if  they  are  not 
already  doubled  by  clarinets  or  saxo¬ 
phones.  Trumpets  use  the  regular 
trumpet  parts  except  possibly  a  trans¬ 
position  from  Eb  to  Bb- 

Homs  do  not  play  the  French  horn 
parts  but  use  the  alto  parts.  These 
latter  contain  the  harmony  and 
rhythm.  The  absence  of  French  horns 
is,  in  general,  foreseen,  and  important 
solos  or  sustained  passages  afe  cued 
in  the  alto,  baritone,  or  trombone 
parts.  The  4th  horn  may  play  the 
2nd  baritone  part,  transiKMing  from 
Bb  to  Eb.  In  French  arrangements 
the  French  horn  parts  are  written  ad 
libw  because  the  instrumentation  of 
their  bands  is  determined  largely  by 
the  army  which  does  not  require  this 
instrament;  it  is  considered  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  average  soldier-musician 
and  ineffective  for  playing  while 
marching. 

Trombone  parts  can  be  used  much 
as  they  are,  but  school  musicians  will 
find  the  1st  part  very  difficult  There¬ 
fore  I  suggest  using  only  the  2nd,  Srd, 
and  4th  parts,  making  sure  that  essen¬ 
tial  harmonic  notes  in  the  1st  part  are 
not  missing.  Solos  given  to  1st  trom¬ 
bone  and  which  often  go  way  out  of 
ordinary  range  are  usually  found  in 
euphonium  and  saxophone  parts. 

Group  4.  All  the  Flnegel-hom 
(bugle)  parts  may  be  discarded  or  not 
ordered  for  use  by  an  American  tiand 


you'ii  FIND  PLAYING 
EASIER  WITH  AN  ELKHARTI 


O?  coniinuous  passagat  waar  you  out  lorca 

you  to  rast?  Mayoa  you  havaiiT  laarnad  tha 
1  propar  mathod  of  braatmng— or  how  to  blow  with 
op*"  throat.  rM  Auid  it's  antiraly  postibla  that 
yoor  instnimant  b  making  you  work  twica  as  hard 
you  shouldl  In  that  eata— it's  a  tragady— for 
wa  know  a  now  ELKHART  wN  lot  you  play  frM  and 
aaty.  Our  now  modak  ara  tha  aadast  playing  m  any  wa'va  avar 
parractad.  High  ragistar  is  RA  and  round.  Tonas  wa  uniform  aH 
tha  way  through  tha  seala.  Spacial  faaturas 
found  only  on  ELKHARTS  maica  tham  fingar  FREE  lOOKl 
fastor,  ra4>ond  ntora  quid^  and  blow  ntuch 
aasiar.  Try  an  ELKHART  Comat,  Trumpot, 

Trombona  or  any  modal  of  tha  comfNato 
lina.  Saa  your  daalar.  Sand  coupon  balow 
for  datails  on  Fraa  Trial  and  Ftm  BooUat. 


lAffDMASTni  AMD 

MUSIC  tunBTitoia 

— lecon  about  the  oonw 
plate  Elkhart  and  Wind- 
acr  Una  of  band  Inatiu- 
mants  —  Uia  highaat  In 
guoUtv  at  modarota  prloas. 
Sand  ior  baa  oatalog. 


lAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
P«pf.  203-A  -  -  Elkbort,  ladiaMi 


I  would  nka  information  on 

I  am  intarastad  in . . 

NAME . 

ADDRESS  . - . 

CITY. _ _ 


your  Fraa  Trial  plan. 
. (instnimant). 


Tty  an  Elkbart  in  yoat 
own  war.  Saa  for  your- 
■alf  bow  mucb  aasiar 
ploying  can  ba.  Write 
ior  datoUa  and  ottroctiva 
new  catalog.  Fill  out 
and  ratum  Uta  coupon. 


Pl*at*  atmtiom  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  mh*m  OMnarrirng  adv*rtu*m*mt*  is  tku  magatm*. 


Fabniary,  1940 
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O  TU*  **9Mliig  Sc— tioe"  ia  rigiit  ap  to  top* 
Boldi  pcofawiooal  ataodard  and  la  JUTerait 
finiahea  ia  naod  by  auay  of  the  **Big  naae  Lad* 
w%«ra**  with  baoda  wboae  namea  are  fiunooa 
OB  the  aereea  and  tbe  national  radio  programa. 
If  yon  bare  nerer  aat  behind  aeonapletemalelkod 
ontfit  like  tbia,  yon  will  be  amaaed  bow  it  will 
build  yon  up,— make  yon  look,  act  and  ploy  like 
a  real  *il»ig  al^**.  See  yoor  Lndwig  ft  Ludwig 
dealer  or  write  today  for  complete  deaoiption 
of  the  wonderfol  outfit. 


Ludufis  Drummor  o  WeH  Inclvde  alao,  the  new  1940  ia—  of 
Tbe  Ludwig  Drummer,  Jnat  oft  tbe  preaa.  It’a 
the  moat  widdy  read,  moat  intereating  and  inatmctire  diununera’  magaaine 
ever  pnbliahedL  Artieleal  Inatruetlon!  Ideaal  Newa!  Seorea  of  pictnreal  Every* 
thing  to  bring  yon  ri^t  up-to-date  on  wbat’a  new  and  different  and  better, 
and  ia  FREE  for  tbe  aifting.  Send  a  poatal  today,  limited  editkm.  Don*l  miaa. 


which  haa  aaflteient  clarinata.  Thaaa 
parta  are  Intended  tor  the  French 
braaa  band  and  aaaume  the  role  of 
violins  in  the  orcheetra.  The  French 
braaa  band,  even  of  large  aim,  haa  only 
two  or  three  clarineta  which  play  the 
role  of  the  orcheatral  clarinet  In 
other  worda,  the  Flnegel-horn  parta  are 
band  clarinet  parta — ^very  difflcult  and 
unneceaaary  in  an  American  band  with 
adequate  clarineta 

Alto  horn  parta,  aa  explained  above, 
ahould  be  uaed  aa  they  are  in  place  of 
French  horn  parta 

Baritone  parta  may  be  uaed  aa  they 
are.  Since  two  and  aometimea  three 
different  parta  are  aupplied,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  ia  enriched  except  when 
theae  parta  are  mere  doublings  of 
horns. 

The  euphonium  plays  the  solo  or  lat 
“baase”  part  This  comes  more  often 
in  than  C  and  hence  may  have  to  . 
be  transposed. 

The  French  write  for  the  tuba  as  a 
transposing  instrument  with  separate 
parts  for  and  instruments. 

Hence  tbe  parts  must  be  transiKtsed. 
Furthermore,  they  are  written  as  for 
string  baas,  an  octave  higher  than  they 
sound,  contrary  to  American  usage. 

Group  5.  In  general  the  percussion 
parts  can  be  used  aa  they  come.  They 
will,  however,  be  found  either  inade¬ 
quate  or  too  heavy  in  s<Hne  passages. 

To  bo  continued. 

Port  III  ond  tho  final  instodmont 
of  Mr.  Chidostor's  artido  wil  appear 
in  a  fodowing  issue. 


Sousd  Syttsni 

PhUad*lpia,  Pa. — ^When  the  2700  atu- 
dente  of  the  John  Bertram  hish  school 
wanted  a  modem  oentrallsed  sound  sys¬ 
tem  for  their  school  badly  enough  to  do 
something  about  It,  the  sound  system  was 
Installed  in  short  order,  and  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayera 

When  tbe  school  was  built  several  years 
ago,  provision  was  made  for  a  sound 
system  to  be  Installed.  Conduits  were 
laid  and  other  preliminary  preparations 
were  made.  However,  funds  were  not 
available  to  complete  the  project,  and  so 
the  school  was  dedicated  without  it. 

Dr.  William  E.  Buricard,  the  principal, 
initiated  the  plans  and  enlisted  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  BO  youngsters  to  help  raise  the 
money,  and  publicise  tbe  plan.  Students 
were  asked  to  pledge  |1  each  for  the  new 
system,  payable  at  tbe  rate  of  a  penny 
a  day.  Relatives  and  friends  were  so¬ 
licited  for  gifts  and  short-term  loans  to 
further  swell  the  fund.  The  full  amount 
was  soon  raised.  L>ocal  community  or- 
ganlxationa  too,  contributed  to  the  fund. 

Usee  of  tbe  centralised  sound  system 
In  the  school's  everyday  programs  are 
almost  limitless.  Music  appreciation  will 
he  taught  via  the  vlctrola  and  radio  serv¬ 
ices  ;  fiMClal  announcements  and  mes¬ 
sages  will  be  distributed  throu^  the  sys¬ 
tem;  music  for  many  purposes  will  be 
provided  for  tbe  gymnasium  and  recre¬ 
ation  haU. 
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(Ohum,  £.<uxtA. 

Conducted  by  John  P.  Noonan 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  un¬ 
der  Serre  Koussevltsky  visited  Chicago 
December  ISth,  last,  for  a  single  con¬ 
cert  performance.  This  group,  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  world's  greatest  musi¬ 
cal  organisations,  boasts  a  percussion 
section  in  keeping  with  the  high  order 
of  excellence  apparent  In  every  section 
of  this  orchestra.  This  section  Is  com¬ 
posed  of  Roman  Ssulc,  tympani,  Simon 
Sternburg,  small  drum,  etc.;  Lawrence 
White,  bells  and  xylophone.  Max  Roi¬ 
ster,  cymbals  and  Emil  Arcerrl,  bass 
drum. 

Every  drummer  should  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  whenever  possible 
to  hear  symphonic  percussion  treat¬ 
ment,  for  here  Is  where  the  true  musi¬ 
cal  effect  of  percussion  Is  discernible. 
It  Is  remarkable  how  many  colorings 
are  possible  with  Intelligent  handling 
of  this  section;  thus  it  is  always  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful  for  the  drummer  to 
observe  how  the  symphony  orchestra 
handles  percussion  effects. 

Simon  Sternburg’s  name  is  widely 
known  in  the  drum  world  as  former 
drum  editor  of  the  Metronome  maga- 
slne  and  more  recently  as  the  author 
of  "Modern  Drum  Studies”  published 
by  the  Alfred  Music  Co.,  145  W.  45th 
St.,  New  York  City,  and  recently  an¬ 
nounced  In  a  new  revised  edition. 

I  spent  some  three  hours  with  Mr. 
Sternburg  going  through  these  studies, 
and  I  found  them  very  Interesting,  and 
recommend  these  studies  unreservedly 
to  the  drum  student.  Mr.  Sternburg 
has  incorporated  In  this  book  good, 
practical  material,  based  on  his  musi¬ 
cal  experience  and  background  which 
has  resulted  In  an  excellent  publica¬ 
tion. 

I  have  heard  a  great  number  of  com¬ 
ments,  discussions  and  friendly  dis¬ 
agreements  regarding  the  rudlmental 
double  drag,  and  the  matter  paving 
again  been  brought  up,  I  should  like  to 
discuss  this  beat  briefly  and  hope  to 
clear  up  several  aspects  peculiar  to  the 
beat. 

The  double  drag  Is  scored  in  two 
ways  as  shown  in  No.  1  and  No.  2. 


older  of  the  two,  and  from  that  stand¬ 
point  Is  probably  the  better  of  the  two. 
Example  2  possibly  sounds  more  even 
and  "flows"  along  rhythmically  better 
than  Example  1. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  rhythmical  fig¬ 
ure  of  this  beat  without  the  drags  to 
determine  the  counting,  showing  Ebc- 
ample  1  as  the  most  frequently  used. 
See  No.  2,  below. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  with  drags 
added  there  will  be  little  time  elapse 
between  the  sixteenth  and  eighth  note 
of  each  group,  and  the  beat  played 
as  written  would  sound  pretty  "Jerky” 
and  “mushy".  Thus  I’m  quite  sure  I 
have  never  heard  the  double  drag 
played  as  it  is  written,  and  probably 
for  the  reason  that  It  wouldn’t  sound 
very  well  If  It  were!  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  heard  the  beat  played  by 
a  few  of  those  grand  old  chaps  who 
drummed  in  the  Civil  War,  and  who 
are  Inclined  to  Judge  a  drummer  muoi- 
cally  (and  often  personally)  upon  how 
well  he  plays  the  double  drag.  Most 
of  these  Civil  War  drummers  play  a 
sort  of  accented  roll  beat  that  Is  rather 
hard  to  analyse  as  the  true  double  drag. 
So  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  beat 
Isn’t  Important  enough  to  merit  the 
attention  and  dissension  resulting  from 
It,  except  that  I  do  think  those  engaged 
In  Judging  solo  drumming  contests 
should  realise  that  the  beat  is  not,  nor 
can  hardly  be,  standardised  as  to  form, 
and  providing  the  Angering  is  correct, 
I  firmly  believe  a  contestant  should  not 
be  marked  down  or  up  for  playing  it 
one  way  or  the  other  since  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  Interpretation. 

I  have  looked  through  a  great  deal 
of  orchestral  and  band  literature  and 
do  not  recall  having  seen  the  double 
drag  scored  in  the  percussion  parts, 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.  In 
both  of  those  exceptions  the  ber.t  would 
be  considered  as  a  rhythmical  figure 
played  exactly  as  written  rather  than 
be  given  the  rudlmental  double  drag 
interpretation. 

Thus  the  beat  should  be  considered 
as  a  means  of  developing  stick  control 


No.  3 


Many  feel  that  the  first  scoring  is  the 
true  one,  others  believe  the  second  one 
to  be  best.  Example  1  is  probably  the 


and  has  a  place  In  the  practice  period 
of  the  drummer.  I  have  never  been 
particularly  concerned  as  to  whether 


BANDSMEN 


THE  FINEST  PEDAL  TYMPANI 


at  a  Naw  Low  Price! 

Has  new  springless  automatic  tuning 
action-— simple,  durable  mechanism— 
no  adjusting  of  springs  or  radbets— 
hand-hammered  copper  ketdes  for 
finest  symphony  tone.  9  Endorsed  and 
used  by  EDWARD  M.  METZENGER 
Tympanist  wkh  Chicago  Symphony  Orchaarn. 

Write  for  tins  /older  today. 

W  F  L  DRUM  CO. 


172S  N.  DAMCN  AVC.  CHICAflM,  U.  •.  A. 


AT  LAST-A  Practice  Baton 

Only  $2 

_  (1  Praeto  laton 

For  \  i  Pull  yMC  subscriotten  te 
I  TIm  school  MUSICIAN 

The  “Pratts”  It  SttliatS  atttrSlas  ta  tOtlal 
tokifas  rasabssMatt;  ptrftttlr  Sslamti,  ttnsti 
Itasth  aaS  wtitkt.  raMtr  prttttttrt  m  ball  aaS  tip, 
baaatHSIIy  SaltbaS  la  tihrtr  Sats  sHh  saM  ball 
aaS  bm  tba  ftti  taS  aastaraata  af  palltbaS  sMtal. 
Ytt  It  It  ta  lae  prItaS  that  It  tap  bs  mwl^  kasly 
Ibr  tba  raepbstt  praatlaa,  taviPS  ytsr  atmearS  SMtal 
twlrltr  fir  paraW  aaS  imtaat  vtrfe.  StaS  ytar 
trScra  star.  MlvMoal  tr  prtan  C%  eitiimt  ta 
trStrt  Mr  IS  tr  anra  ftr  tiafla  tbipaitat.  Att  at 
tatt.  tbit  adtr  any  ba  wHberaea.  Dta't  Salay. 
•aaS  ytar  trStr,  alth  anaty  trdw,  tr  tbatb  tt 
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600  lee 
street  f 
LET'S  HUERV 
CHIEF,  IT 
SOUNDS  BIID! 


look!  its  I 

ONLVA  HIGH  I 
SCHOOL  KID  V 
TirflNG  TO  Plk'i 
AHOLD  worn- 
out  SAX'. 


— AND  we  > 

THOUGHT  SOME¬ 
ONE  WAS  getting 
fAURDEREO :  ^ 

IT  DID  SOUNO{ 
PRETTy  BAD'  \ 


Team,  we  use 

'EM  IH  OUR  . 

LEGION  I 
|g  /SANGlbO 


Goory  otts^  TNc  CAM  or  the  howung  gax/ 


here  it  is. 

RIGHT  AT  THE 
END  OF  THIS 
BLOCK  .' 


calung  car.  QB _ GO  To 

600  I^EE  STREET/  NEIGHBORS 
REPORT  WEIRD  NOISES  ' 
AND  SHRIEKS  COMING  ^ 
FROM  the  HOUSE  NEXT  ( 
DOORf  THAT  IS  ALU f  ) 


GET  TOUR  GUN 
OUT,  PETE .' 


POUCE 

RADIO 

DEPT. 


LET  ME  GIVE  VOU  A  I 
TlP..»rVE  PLAYED  IM  ^ 
BANDS  FOR  YEARS-  TRADE 
TMAT  OLD  HAS-BEEN 
INSTRUMENT  IN  ON  A  , 
PA  N  -  A  M  ER ICAN  ...'THATS 
THE  LINE  THAT  HAS  EVERT 
THING  BUT  A  HIGH  PRICE! 
TOUU  GET  SOME  WHERE  IN 
— - — — MUSIC  Then 


It  la  plAjrod  M  Indicated  by  althar  at 
tb«  aeorincs  abown  aboT#  whan  played 
In  rudtmental  aoloa 

Wa  racalvad  a  vary  intareatinc  latter 
from  Mr.  O.  B.  Cbrlatenaon  of  Bloomer. 
Wlaconain,  conearnlns  tba  poaalbtllty  of 
taaehtnc  drnmmlnc  tbrouRb  tba  ma- 
dium  of  aound  fllma  Thla  Indaad  would 
hava  many  advantavaa  aa  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Cbrlatenaon.  “Cloaa-upa”  could 
be  taken  of  the  atlck  vrlpa,  production 
of  the  atroke  and  other  Important 
phaaes  pertinent  to  drumming,  while 
the  subject  could  be  elaborated  upon 
putting  acroea  the  Idea  of  the  many 
types  of  druma,  Information  on  heads, 
sticks,  tympani  and  tba  hundred  and 
ona  aoceaaoriea  that  make  up  the 
drummer’s  "kit  of  tools”.  This  last  la 
also  ImportanL  It  Is  quite  possible  for 
other  Instrumentallste  to  use  the  one 
Instrument  for  all  types  of  work  done, 
orchestra,  band  and  even  parade,  not 
so  for  the  drummer. 

The  production  of  (ood  tone  on  all 
percussion  instruments  la  so  dependent 
upon  the  proper  type  and  alas  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Job  at  hand  that  without 
IL  the  drummer  la  almost  licked  before 
be  starts. 

Aa  regards  teaching  by  films  either 
silent  or  with  sound,  the  idea  is  a  Rood 
one  in  our  opinion,  especially  as  movie 
cameras  aren't  a  atrance  alsbt  today 
and  many  amateurs  in  this  field  do 
splendid  work. 

However,  to  produce  a  Rood  film  of 
this  type  with  sound,  dona  by  a  pro- 
feaalonal  film  company  would  coat  a 
creat  deal  of  money  and  thus  It  would 
be  difficult  we  should  imagine  to  find 
a  sponsor  for  such  a  proJecL 

We  have  no  doubts,  however,  that 
Buch  a  film  will  one  day  be  made  for 
instruction  purposes  for  all  types  of  In¬ 
struments. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Cbrlatenaon  has  cer¬ 
tainly  devoted  some  thousht  to  this 
particular  subjecL  HU  letter  la  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  thorouRh  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  percussion. 


Murderous  Musicians  Go  Free.  But  if  you  wont  to  be 

a  "howling  success”  os  a  sox  player,  the  one  thing  your  instrument  must  not 
be  found  guilty  of  b  howling.  And  there’s  on  easy, — very  easy,  and  certain, 
method  of  prevention;  that  b  to  equip  yourself  with  a  P>A  sox.  For  there's 
smooth,  sweet  melody  in  the  P>A  sox;  tonal  beauty,  so  mellow  and  musical, 
so  easily  produced.  Such  intonotionl  What  volume!  How  reasonably  priced. 

Mmw  1940  P-A's  Are  Better  Than  Ever 

Whan  you  tUp  bdo  your  awtic  storu  and  chuck  Ihu  nuw  1940  f-A’t.  neta  Ihu  nuw  and  finor  pmefaion- 
buGl  cup  inoulhplocoG  tuppGud  on  oN  indrumuntt,  Ihu  slyflnq  and  itrongur  bracing  in  tfw  hutrumunh, 
Gm  now  cotl-bronM  baloncar  and  potunNd  buH  lock  on  Nw  trombona,  and  fiw  Mora  ganorou*  ond 
uloburatu  angravktg  on  oR  Nw  hwtnanantL  Su#  Nw  now  sNvur-platad  Nuts  at  only  $75.  NoN  that 
P-A  conwte  and  truwpati  oro  dM  nwdo  wNh  "iMi-valva*”  and  (rombonaa  wNh  "tMi-tJIda*”  NmI  wM 
not  corroda,  dkk,  pR  nor  dkcolor.  Owck  Nw  fad,  tmooNi  action  and  aoay  playing  of  your  fovoritu 
Indrunwnt.  Suu  Nw  nuw  hondionia,  dork-brown,  Ark  Kuratol  com*  wHh  Nwk  mrart  bordwaro  and 
ridu  rud,  ciudwd  phtdi  linings.  Thun  look  at  Nw  prieu  togs.  You'd  iwvur  bulUvu  Nwy  could  bu  so 
ruosofwblo  for  sudi  uxcoplionally  fkw  quality  Instruuwnts.  Sou  Nww  today  or  wrMo  for  Nw  nuw 
P-A  circular  Niot  Mustrotus  and  duserttws  Nw  vary  indrunwnt  you  dwuld  hovu. 


SMMD  FOB  A  post  cord  ruquudwNI  bring  o  vokrobiu,  Infonuotivu 
foidur  catalog  of  Pon  Aawricon  bond  Instiunwnts. 

BOOK  SandforK.  Abuttorunduntondingof  Nwiwportancu 
of  o  good  Instrumont  to  your  musical  coraar  moy  ipora  vou  mudi  frvKIass 
work,  dkcoaroganwnl,  avan  coaiptate  foNura.  Sand  aow  for  this  fraa  old. 

PanAmerican 

221  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana  ”” 


Six  Men  FootbeN 

Six-man  football  is  a  new  game  that 
ia  gaining  rapid  popnlarity  in  the 
■choola.  Surreya  made  by  the  pub- 
liahera  of  a  Juvenile  magazine,  apon- 
aora  of  the  game,  ahow  that  2600 
achoola  played  achedulee  laat  year. 
Not  only  country  achoola  and  high 
achoola  of  amall  enrollmenta  have 
taken  it  np,  but  larger  high  achoola 
and  even  collegea  are  finding  it  Inter¬ 
esting  and  noveL 

Stephen  Epler,  of  Colombia  Univer- 
aity,  inventor  of  the  game,  is  not  anr- 
priaed  at  the  rapid  growth.  Under  his 
direction,  the  first  game  was  played  in 
Hebron,  Nebraska,  in  1934.  At  that 
time,  one  thousand  spectators  were 
treated  to  the  sight  of  two  teams — 
each  composed  of  two  ends,  a  center, 
halfback,  fallback,  and  qnarterback — 
battling  each  other  to  a  19  to  19  tie. 

“Six-man  has  grown,”  Mr.  Epler 
states,  "because  It  reqniree  fewer  play¬ 
ers  and  costs  leas  to  support  It  ia 
more  fan  for  players,  b^nse  every¬ 
one  on  the  team  may  carry  the  ball  or 
receive  a  pass.  The  drudge  Jobs  of 
eleven-man  football  are  the  guards  and 
tackles,  but  there  are  no  guards  and 
tackles  in  six-man.  The  game  is  more 
open,  there  is  more  scoring,  and  the 
play  is  easier  for  the  average  fan  to 
follow.*' 
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H  JtaJuL  m^, 
PiuvinjkcuuL . . . 

iContimwed  from  p<tgt  I) 

Solo.”  Ho  bmo  exproaoed  In  hlo  axticlo 
a  vory  Just  criticism  on  modern  trumpet 
tenchlnc  methods.  My  old  trumpet  teacher, 
the  late  Louis  Kloepfel  often  deplored  the 
lack  of  worthwhile  music  for  our  Instru¬ 
ment.  Conductors  with  whom  I  have 
talked  are  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
are  any  other  concert  solos  for  the  trum¬ 
pet  outside  of  the  Bach  Brandenbury  Con¬ 
certo  In  F  and  the  Saint-Saens  Septet 
It’s  time  for  a  little  more  publicity  on 
the  subject  and  let’s  hope  that  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  started  some- 
tblns. 

My  own  feelings  In  the  matter  may  be 
understood  when  I  tell  of  Includlns  In  a 
concert  recently  amona  other  things,  the 
first  movement  to  the  Bohme  Concerto  In 
B  minor  which  1  have  chosen  to  play 
again  soon.  Two  years  ago  I  Introduced 
an  unpublished  Concertino  for  Trumpet 
and  Orchestra  by  Leo  R.  Lewis  of  Tufts 
College  with  the  Rhode  Island  Symphony 
at  Providence,  R.  L 

I  was  delighted  to  find  on  Mr.  Ehren- 
son’s  list  many  numbers  with  which  I 
was  not  familiar.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
numbers  on  my  list  will  be  helpful  to 
others. 

Concerto  In  B  minor — Oskar  Bohme. 
(A  worthwhile  contribution  musically.) 

La  Napolitalne,  Tarentelle  —  Oskar 
Bohme.  (A  triple-tongued  number  of 
high  musical  content.) 

Ballet-Scene — Oskar  Bohme. 

Concerto  In  Bb  minor — Goedlcke. 

BHrst  Concert  Piece  In  P  minor — ^Willy 
Brandt 

Second  Concert  Piece  In  Elb  niajor — 
Willy  Brandt 

Concerto  in  Elb  major — ^Wiggert 

Fantasia  di  Concerto— EM.  BoccalarL 

Legende  Heroique — ^Mouquet 

Premier  Solo  De  Trompette  —  Hille- 
macher. 

Variations  in  Db — Busser.  (Not  the 
conventional  type  of  variation.) 

May  we  have  through  your  inestimable 
columns  more  titles  to  add  to  these  Hats? 

May  I  also  nominate  Mr.  Pattee  Ehren- 
son  to  the  Presidency  of  an  association 
for  “The  Elevation  of  Standards  In 
Teaching  and  Playing  of  the  Trumpet  and 
the  Composition  of  Music  Therefor." — 
Charles  F.  Perry,  Director  of  Inetru- 
mental  Mneic,  Public  School*,  Wellesley 
Hill*,  Moss. 

Tou  make  an  excellent  suggestion,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  I  hope  the  publication  of  your 
letter  will  lead  to  the  uncovering  of  much 
additional  solo  material  suitable  for  the 
trumpet  Be  assured  we  will  be  glad  to 
publish  any  additional  Information  on  this 
subject  that  is  received. — Bd. 


Drum  Writers,  Note 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

Always  enjoy  Mr.  Noonan’s  “Drum 
Beaba"  Why  not  publish  or  have  our 
crack  drummers  contribute  some  snappy 
street  beats?  The  ones  we  hear  In  Cin¬ 
cinnati  among  the  professional  bands, 
drum  corps  and  high  school  bands.  In 
fact  In  hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns, 
lack  pep. — Louis  Btoikert,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Thanks  for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Swikert 
No  doubt,  some  of  our  drum  writers  will 
welcome  It,  too,  and  rise  to  the  occasion. 
—Ed, 


’MARDI  GRAS  (from  Muiuippi  5ujfo).„.by  Ferde  Grofe 
'SONG  OF  THE  BAYOU . by  Rube  Bloom 

Small  Orchestra  $2.00  Full  Orchestra  $3.00 

MISSISSIPPI  SUITE . by  Ferde  Grofe 

Small  Orchestra  $3.00  Full  Orchestra  $4.00 


CONCERT  SERIES 


OVER  THERE  FANTASIE . orr.  by  Ferde  Grofe 

(Based  on  World  War  Molodios) 

Small  Orchestra  $3.00  Full  Orchestra  $4.00 

APPLE  BLOSSOMS . by  Kathleen  A.  Roberts 

Small  Orchestra  $2.00  Full  Orchestra  $3.00 


SELECTIONS 


....by  McCarthy-Tierney 
...by  Sigmund  Romberg 
....  by  McCarthy-Tierney 

Full  Orchestra  $3.00 

SEND  K»  COMPtm  CATALOG 


IRENE .  . 

mOSSOM  TIME . 

RIO  RITA . 

Small  Orchestra  $2.00 


LEO  FEIST.  Iwt.,  1639  Breodwoy,  New  York 


ONLY  A  FEW  LEFT! 

ThevTi  "Go"  On  The 


m  Handsomely  bound,  stiff  covers,  dur¬ 
able  binding  fabric,  with  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  contains  1  complete  school 
year  of  issues,  September  through  June. 
Volumes  6  through  10  are  available,  cov¬ 
ering  the  period  September  1934  to  and 
including  June,  1939.  Smid  your  order 
at  once  for  the  volumes  you  want.  Only 
a  few  of  each  l^t.  Orders  will  be  filled 
on  the  basis  of  ‘‘first  come,  first  served.** 
These  volumes  are  offered  at  a  low 
Iprice,  strictly  auk  tcilh  order,  no  book¬ 
keeping.  Each  volume,  $2.50,  plus  ISe 
tor  postage. 

The  School  Musician  Publishing^  (Co. 

230  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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CLARINETISTS! 


V .  f 


f 

f  ‘ 

f 

7 

■  I 

V  1 

*• 

*750  eoch  ' 

'  t 

HAVE 

YOU  TRIED 
THIS  NEW 
TRANSPARENT 
MOUTHPIECE 
BY 

PEVLER  The  grestest  advance  in  clarinet  mouth* 
pieces  in  years.  Scientifically  designed  tone  chamber  assures  maximum 
performance,  more  volume  and  brilliance*  full  even  tone  in  all  regis¬ 
ters,  and  better  results  with  less  effort. 

Made  of  crystal  clear  composition,  light  in  weight,  durable,  hand 
precisioned  facing,  no  warping.  Begin  now  to  enjoy  the  many  advan- 
uges  of  this  modern  mouthpiece.  See  your  dealer  or  write  today  sure. 

D.PI.  tot,  THE  PEDLER  COMPANY  Bkharl,  Ind. 

America's  Finest  CustomlmiU  Woodwinds 


Band  Members 

I  am  anxious  to  have  you  read  and  study  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  I  do  not  object  to  loaning  you 
my  copy.  But  it  would  be  so  much  better  if  each  of 
you  subscribed  and  received  your  own  copies  at  home 
where  you  can  digest  them  more  thoroughly  and  keep 
then  for  future  reference.  The  contents  of  these 
nagaizines  is  invaluable  to  you. 

YOUR  BANDMASTER 

P.  S.  Here  is  a  coupon  that  makes  it  easier  for  you 
to  subscribe.  Just  fill  in  the  blanks  and  send  it 
in  with  a  one  dollar  bill.  Then  you  will  get  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regularly  for  a  whole  year.  I  ad¬ 
vise  all  my  band  members,  not  now  subscribers,  to 
do  this  right  away. 

Th«  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  IKnois 

Endoted  It  $1  for  •  yoar't  tubtcripfie*  to  Hm  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  bo 
toot  M  foNowt: 

Noim  . 

Addrott  . 

Tows .  State . 

Rotura  tUt  coepoa  at  once  with  a  oao  dolor  bil  for  a  full  yoar't  tubacriptioa. 


"Mr.  Editor*  I  Disagree" 

(Continusd  from  page  17) 

present  day  dance  music,  but  let  us 
quality  our  students  so  that  they  will 
not  “swallow”  every  tune  that  makes 
the  “Hit  Parade”  without  exercising 
some  Judgment  The  fact  that  con¬ 
temporaries  often  make  mistakes  in 
Judging  the  music  of  their  day  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  relinquish 
the  critical  faculties:  it  merely  means 
that  we  should  keep  an  open-minded 
viewpoint  toward  new  innovations 
that  may  seem  at  first  startling.  Re¬ 
peated  hearings  may  endear  to  the  lis¬ 
tener  music  that  wras  at  first  obnox¬ 
ious.  It  has  been  my  experience  to 
note  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  my 
musical  organizations  soon  tire  of  the 
music  that  they  like  at  the  first  re¬ 
hearsal.  Less  obvious  music  grows  on 
them  with  repeated  performances.-  It 
must  be  possible  for  teachers  of  mu¬ 
sic  to  accept  those  new  things  in  the 
dance  field  which  prove  to  be  good 
for  a  sound  program  of  music  educa¬ 
tion  while  yet  resisting  chicanery  and 
values  which  while  possessing  tran¬ 
sient  glamour,  have  no  permanent 
source  of  happiness  for  the  students. 
Whether  we  are  going  to  be  leaders 
in  the  music  field,  music  educators  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  is  up  to  us. 
The  minute  we  relinquish  the  music 
education  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
schools  to  forces  outside  those  schools 
then*  we  have  lost  the  meaning  and 
the  purpose  of  education. 

A  definite  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  music  taught  in  the  schools  and 
music  heard  outside  the  school  need 
not  exist,  but  a  definite  line  between 
music  that  has  a  value  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  and  music  that  does  not  should 
be  drawn.  If  the  words  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  music  are  cheap  and  vulgar 
then  the  music  has  no  place  with  chil¬ 
dren.  In  our  anxiety  to  be  thought 
broadminded  we  have  acquired  a 
worse  evil,  the  fear  of  taking  an  atti¬ 
tude,  or  of  having  a  mind  of  our  own. 
Let’s  make  up  our  minds,  at  least  ten¬ 
tatively,  as  to  Just  what  we  do  stand 
for.  If  we  don't  know  what  we  think 
how  can  anything  but  resultant  con¬ 
fusion  be  the  fruit  of  our  efforts?  If 
we  don’t  believe  ourselves  in  the  mu¬ 
sic  that  we  are  teaching  let’s  teach 
something  that  we  do  believe  in.  I, 
for  one,  am  taking  this  slogan: 
“Nothing  is  too  good  for  my  boys  and 
girla” 


Montreal  Star:  A  gosalp  is  one  who 
talks  to  you  about  others;  a  bore  is 
one  who  talks  to  you  about  himself; 
and  a  brilliant  conversationalist  is  one 
who  talks  to  you  about  yourself. 
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(jJaJutuJuL  School  o^  Woodwhubi, 


Conducted  by  CUrancc  Wirm^lin,  CUrin«t 

Roy  KiiauM,  Fliit*;  Gtlb^ft  lecrMiia,  Obe*;  Dali  RaMt,  lattoon;  VoHy  Dafaut,  Swing. 
.Itfdraaa  WonnaNw  Bokoot  of  WoodwiUdt,  BwU»  >1>,  Kimball  Bldg.,  Chiwigo. 


moderate  speed  to  the  pulsation  of  the 
vibrato  and  when  used  with  taste  it  will 
enhance  and  add  life  to  your  tone. 


Quettion;  I  am  thinking  of  buy  ins  a 
new  clarinet  and  I  am  undecided  whether 
to  buy  a  full  boehm  system  or  the  regular 
kind.  Which  system  do  you  favorT — A.  O. 
Spokane,  Waek. 

Answer;  I  favor  the  regular  17  key — 
(  ring  modeL  In  my  experience  this  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  Al> 
though  the  full  boehm  model  has  a  few 
technical  advantages  there  is  more  chance 
of  them  getting  out  of  adjustment.  In 
addition  to  this  they  are  generally  not  as 
well  In  tune  as  the  simpler  model. 


Roy  Kneuu,  Rut# 

Qiteetion:  In  a  recent  Issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  you  mentioned  the 
North  key ;  could  you  please  explain  what 
is  meant  by  the  North  key? — Jf.  B., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Answer;  The  late  Charles  K.  North  is 
generally  credited  with  the  invention  of 
this  key.  It  Is  simply  an  extension  of 
the  B  to  C  trill  key  in  the  form  of  an  arc 
In  front  of  the  regular  F  key.  By  slightly 
changing  the  position  of  the  first  finger 
of  the  right  hand  It  enables  you  to  trill 
both  the  thumb  key  (B  to  C)  and  the  B 
flat  key  by  simply  trilling-  with  the  first 
finger  of  the  right  hand. 


ANTHObnr 

ANTONE 


Queetion:  Although  I  have  played  clari¬ 
net  for  several  years  I  have  a  rather 
small  tone.  It  gets  smaller  as  I  go  up 
and  I  can’t  do  anything  about  it.  I  play 
a  metal  clarinet.  Do  you  suppose  that 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  It? — F.  T., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Answer;  Tou  are  probably  taking  too 
small  a  bite.  Your  upper  teeth  should  be 
%  to  %  an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the 
mouthpiece.  It  Is  possible  that  the  clari¬ 
net  has  something  to  do  with  your  prob¬ 
lem.  A  wood  clarinet  is  generally  more 
satisfactory  than  a  metal  clarinet  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  try  several  differ¬ 
ent  mouthpieces  also.  Tou  may  find  one 
that  will  give  better  results. 


Question;  I  am  in  a  quandary  In  regard 
to  the  proper  fingering  for  Ft.  When  do 
I  use  the  second  finger  and  when  do  I  use 
the  third  finger? — D.  W.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Ohio. 

Answer;  There  Is  no  simple  rule  tor  the 
correct  fingering ;  there  are  too  many  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rule  as  well  as  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  fingering  for 
certain  complicated  passages  to  state  an 
ironclad  rule.  Most  fiute  methods  give 
you  the  foundation,  after  that  you  are 
expected  to  apply  what  you  have  learned 
in  the  exercises.  At  first  It  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  necessary  to  study  certain 
passages;  later  on  It  will  become  semi¬ 
automatic.  Tou  will  not  go  far  astray 
by  determining  which  Is  the  easiest  finger¬ 
ing  for  you. 


Thm  Boot  Strishgo 

AntlMNiy  AnUNMy  famovs  instraetor, 
player,  composer  sad  Guitar  Editor 
of  Metronome  magasine  says,  **As  a 
ptofessional  player  I*ve  Black 
Diamond  StrGics  exclasively  for  tke 
past  IS  years.  As  a  teacher  I  advise  my 
stndenu  —  beginners  and  profession* 
ab— to  get  in  the  habh  of  nsiag  Blade 
Diamond  Strings,  exclusively,  utr  best 
playing  resnlts”.  The  superiority  of 
Black  Diamond  has  been  reeogniaed 
by  the  greatest  players  and  teasers 
for  over  45  years.  No  other  stHim  can 
compare  with  their  thrllHug  tonal  bril* 
lianey,  quick  responsivenesa  and  las^ 
ing  strength.  Start  using  Black 
Diamonds  today  — you’ll  bo  amaaed 
at  the  differeneel 

A  STRING  FOR  EVERY  NEED! 

it  Bronse  Wire  Wound • 
it  Monel  Wire  Wound .  * . 
it  Siher  Plated,  Steel  Wire  Wound... 


Queetion:  I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
keeping  steady  time.  I  don’t  seem  to 
know  when  I  am  rushing  or  slowing  up. 
I  am  anxious  to  play  in  time  but  I  can’t 
do  It  What  would  you  suggest? — L.  B., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Answer;  The  only  solution  to  your  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  use  of  a  metronome.  If  you 
get  a  good  one  and  use  it  in  all  your 
practicing  you  should  improve  rapidly. 
Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  on  you. 
Tou  must  be  alert  and  listen  to  the  metro¬ 
nome.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  tell, when 
you  are  getting  ahead  or  behind  the  beat. 
Gradually  you  will  absorb  a  sense  of 
rigidity  in  your  playing  and  you  will  not 
have  to  depend  so  completely  on  the 
metronome. 


Dell  Fields,  Bassoon 

Question;  Would  you  please  Inform  me 
what  I  can  do  with  a  reed  that  is  too  soft 
and  closes  at  the  tip? 

Answer;  A  reed  that  is  too  soft  is 
usually  fiat  in  pitch.  Would  suggest  that 
you  lay  the  reed  on  a  fiat  surface  and 
with  a  very  sharp  knife  cut  a  minute 
fraction  off  the  end  or  tip  of  reed,  and 
to  open  the  blades  use  a  small  pair  of 
pliers  and  tighten  or  squeese  the  wire  bind¬ 
ing,  closest  to  the  tip  of  reed. 


Gilbert  Boerems,  Oboe 

Question;  Do  you  think  the  use  of 
vibrato  on  the  oboe  interferes  with  in¬ 
tonation?  Do  you  sidvise  using  the  Jaw 
vibrato  or  one  caused  by  the  Diaphragm? 

Answer;  ’The  use  of  vibrato  is  a  very 
delicate  process  and  must  be  used  with 
good  taste.  In  many  cases  It  Is  used  too 
much  and  spoils  the  effect  of  one’s  play¬ 
ing.  If  you  do  not  allow  the  pulsations  of 
a  vibrato  to  become  too  slow  thus  causing 
a  wide  vibrato  you  are  pretty  safe  as 
far  as  intonation  is  concerned.  A  very 
wide  vibrato  with  uneven  pulsations  must 
therefore  be  guarded  against.  I  would 
naturally  prefer  the  use  of  a  vibrato 
caused  by  the  diaphragm  rather  than  the 
lips  or  Jaw  method  because  the  movement 
of  the  Jaw  will  Interfere  with  the  devel- 
(H>ment  of  a  good  even  emboudiure.  A 
vibrato  must  not  be  too  fast  either,  or  it 
win  cause  the  tone  to  sound  as  though 
you  were  nervoua 

When  employing  vibrato  you  must  try 
to  sing  on  your  instrument  Just  as  you 
would  with  the  human  voice.  This  will 
give  you  a  natural  smoothness,  with  a 


CiviKied  Warfar* 

*T  do  not  believe  in  the  probability  of 
anything  very  much  worse  than  mustard 
gas  being  produced.” — Prof.  J.  B.  S. 
Haldane. 


Mode 

!nU.S>_ 


A  Batter  Use  for  a  Flag 

"Convinced  Tory  as  I  am,  I  have 
never  felt  happy  at  the  sight  of  the 
Union  Jack  as  a  tablecloth  at  Conserva¬ 
tive  meetings.” — Sir  Charles  Petris. 


ANY  STRING  PROBLEMS^ 

Yon  eao*t  stomp  oar  string  experts! 
Send  yonr  questions  in  well  snlnnit 
tkem  to  onr  factory  technicians  and 
Anthony  An  tone  and  send  yon  the 
answers  promptly  —  fcree  of  dmrge! 


In  Germany 

”It  is  not  springtime  for  the  hopeful 
and  expectant  Christian  church. — it  Is 
testing  time.” — ^Hsrr  Nlemoeller. 


The  hours  when  the  mind  is  absorbed 
by  beauty  are  the  only  hours  when  we 
really  live,  so  that  the  longer  we  can 
stay  among  these  things  so  much  the 
more  is  snatched  from  inevitable  Tims. 
— ^Richard  Jefferies. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST 

—  Make  Sure  It*B^ 

BLACK  DIAMOND 


Pleett  mention  THE  SCHOOL  UVSICIAN  when  anewering  edvertieemente  in  Me  megeeime. 


Febrasry,  1940 
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French  Horn 

(ConUmmed  from  pug*  SO) 
entillcally  built  Talres.  wu  open  to 
criUciem  in  the  early  period  when 
abrupt  anglea  in  the  windwaya  made 
certain  notea  rery  diflicnlt  to  attack 
with  certainty,  high  F  aharp  and  high 
A  being  caaea  in  point  So  when  Jnlea 
Halary,  after  gaining  a  llrat  priae  in 
Meifred’a  claaa  in  1845,  Joined  hia 
father  in  the  inatmment  making  bnai- 
neaa  and  bnilt  a  horn  with  an  oacend- 
iap  third  ralTe  that  raiaed  the  pitch 
by  a  whole  tone  when  depreaaed,  the 
idea  waa  welcomed  in  France.  It  gare 
the  player,  whoae  baaic  technique  re¬ 
mained  that  of  the  hand  horn  for  an¬ 
other  half  century,  the  poaaibllity  of 
awitching  on  to  a  O  crook  inatantane- 
onaly  and  of  remoring  all  apprehen- 
ai<m  with  regard  to  thoee  awkward  F 
aharpa  and  high  A’a,  though  it  waa  leaa 
well-auited  to  the  aecond  horn  player, 
aince  low  E  flat  and  the  laat  three 
aemi-tonea  could  only  be  obtained  aa 
“notea  facticea”.  Howerer,  ao  great 
waa  ita  aucceaa  that  although  the 
Talve-horn  claaa  waa  auppreaaed  on 
Meifred’a  retirement  in  1884  and  only 
reinatituted  under  Franqoia  Brdmond 
in  1901,  it  waa  the  aacending  horn  that 
again  became  the  atandard  inatmment 
at  the  Parla  Conaerratoire,  and  atUl 
ia  today  under  the  preaent  profeaaor, 
Jean  DevOmy. 

In  Germany,  howerer,  the  three- 
Talre  deacending  bora  waa  in  regular 
uae  for  upwarda  of  50  yeara,  until,  in 
the  eigfatiea  of  laat  century,  Kruape,  of 
Erfurt,  perfected  the  double  horn  in  F 
and  B  flat — the  writer  haa  nerer  been 
able  to  And  out  who  flrat  erolTed  the 
double  bora.  ’Thia  haa  now  become  the 
atandard  inatmment  in  moat  conntriea, 
and  bida  fair  to  oust  all  other  typea  in 
the  near  future.  France,  atiU  remain¬ 
ing  faithful  to  the  principle  of  the  aa¬ 
cending  third  Talre,  now  producea  a 
bora  in  F  and  B  flat  baaed  on  the  idea 
of  Louia  Vuillermoa,  of  the  Garde  RO- 
publicaine,  OpOra-Comique,  Poulet  and 
Paadeloup  Concerta,  that  haa  giren  en¬ 
tire  aatiafaction  to  French  playera 
trained  on  the  aacending  horn. 

In  concluaion,  the  following  addi- 
tiona  to  'niie  Booka  Ton  Read’’  (nee 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  October 
1939)  are  auggeated  for  thoae  inter- 
eated  in  the  hiatory  of  wind  inatru- 
menta: — 

Came,  Adam,  “Mnaical  Wind  Inatm- 
menta’’  (Macmillan  1939). 

Day,  Capt.  C.  R.,  "A  deacriptive 
Catalogue  of  Muaical  Inatrnmenta  re¬ 
cently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Military 
Elxhlbition,  London  1890’’  (Slyre  A 
Spottiawoode  1890). 

Fitaglbbon,  H.  M.,  ‘The  Story  of  the 
{Turn  to  page  40) 


DEALERS 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  BERT) 
canRON 


taw.  u.  a  M.  e«.) 

FOR  SAXOraONE  AMD  CLARINET 

Made  of  finest  French  cone,  nat¬ 
urally  seasoned,  plus  skilled  work¬ 
manship. 

VIBRATOR  is  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  reed  today — ^use  it  and  get 
the  best  tonal  performance  out  of 
your  sox  and  dorinet. 


Ask  your  dealer! 

H.  CHraON  COm  INC. 

1850  Broadway  Mew  York.  N.  Y. 


Renew  Your  Subscription  NOWI 
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Wjl  dnuoak,  youJL  Qjui&Jtwtu, 
otL  iha,  Jiuia 

Send  TIiMn  to  lUi  Bfon  Fair,  306  S.  Wabash  Ava^  Chicagm 


Durlna  the  pMt  thirty  days  letters  of 
appreciation  of  this  column  haye  been 
received  from  Venice  Lie  Roy,  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Harry  Lambert,  Milwaukee,  Wla, 
Tommy  Biicsa,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  EMward 
Iverson,  Klbow  LAke,  Minn.,  Vlrslnla  Oa 
Paulsen,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  Wm. 
C.  Home,  Greenville,  N.  C.,  Dolores  J. 
Hill,  Pupoeky,  Minn.,  Georce  Hasen,  Con* 
nellsvUle,  Pa.,  Paul  D.  Castle,  Correction* 
vllle,  Iowa,  John  Stalder,  Dee  Moines, 
Iowa,  Betty  Hubard,  Mooresvllle,  Indiana, 
James  B.  Nelsen,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and 
H.  B.  Elverettea,  Memphla  Tenn. 

Pleaae  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  kind  lettera 

OaeeMoa:  E.  D.  8.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
writes  In  part,  "With  the  exception  of 
the  fact  that  we  aontetlmes  (In  fact 
nearly  all  the  time)  play  out  of  tune,  we 
feel  that  we  have  a  pretty  good  flute 
quartet.  If  you  can  suneat  anything  that 
might  help  no  in  this  regard,  we  will  all 
be  very  grateful  to  you. 

Ana%o*r:  First  of  all,  you  should  see  to 
It  that  the  corks  In  the  head-joints  of  your 
flutes  are  adjusted  to  the  proper  plaoea 
Nearly  all  of  the  better  flutes  come 
equipped  with  swab  sticks  that  have  a 
gauge  at  the  end  for  this  very  purpose. 
When  such  a  swab  stick  Is  pushed  Inside 
the  head-joint  so  that  the  extreme  end 
comes  In  contact  with  the  cork,  the  line 
marked  around  the  stick  should  come 
right  to  the  center  of  the  embouchure 
or  "blow  hole".  If  you  have  no  such 
gauge,  then  make  one  of  any  kind  of  a 
rod  or  stick  by  measuring  off  the  distance 
of  17)4  millimeters  from  one  end,  and 
right  there,  run  a  line  around  the  meas¬ 
uring  stick.  After  that,  make  sure  that 
your  first  flutist  la  playing  his  octaves  in 
tune  and  then  tune  each  of  the  other 
flutes  In  diromatio  scales  from  the  low  C 
to  the  one  In  altlasimo.  If  some  flute 
seems  to  be  sharp,  and  the  player  is  un¬ 
able  to  correct  this  fault  through  careful 
playing,  then  pull  the  cork  back  until  good 
results  are  obtained.  If  flat,  then  push 
the  cork  in  enough  to  bring  it  up  to  pitch. 
Remember  that  pushing  the  cork  forward 
will  lower  the  low  tones  and  raise  the 
high  onea  To  pull  It  back  will  bring 
about  the  opposite  resulta 

For  my  contest  solo  for  this 
year  I  have  choeen  the  Concertino  by 
Cbamlnade.  How  do  you  make  the  trills 
from  F  on  the  staff  and  the  F  above  the 
staff;  also  the  from  D,  O  sharp  on  the 
staff  and  G  sharp  above?  Also  my  flute 
seems  to  be  flat  In  pitch,  what  can  be 
done  about  that  If  anything? — J.  B.,  Fori, 
Kant. 

Aaetper;  When  "tr."  Is  written  over  any 
given  note  it  means  to  play  to  the  next 
Interval  above.  As  for  Instance,  If  the 
trill  should  come  on  C  In  the  key  of  C 
or  In  fact  any  key  not  calling  for  D  flat, 
then  the  trill  would  be  go  up  to  D.  If 
your  key  signature  calls  for  D  flat,  as 
would  the  keys  of  A  flat,  D  flat,  G  flat 
or  C  flat,  then  the  trill  would  naturally  go 
from  C  to  D  flat.  In  plaping  tho  trUU,  one 
muet  aheatfe  keep  the  key  eignatMre  tn 
mini.  If  the  composer  wishes  to  deviate 
from  this  regular  course  of  procedure. 


then  he  will  indicate  it  by  an  accidental 
written  above  the  trilL  In  your  manu¬ 
script  then  Fs  are  trilled  to  O.  For  the 
one  on  the  staff,  play  F  as  usual,  trill 
to  G  with  1st  right,  for  the  one  above 
the  staff,  play  F  in  the  regular  way  and 
trill  with  the  thumb.  For  D  (above  the 
staff)  trill  to  E  with  the  Srd  left,  hav¬ 
ing  Angered  the  D  in  the  usual  way.  For 
the  G  sharp  trills,  see  last  month's  column 
In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  To  correct 
the  pitch  of  your  flute,  try  turning  It 
away  from  you  as  you  play.  If  this 
causes  you  to  lose  control  of  your  tone, 
or  if  It  makes  the  tone  loud  and  windy, 
then  yon  had  better  have  some  repair 
man  turn  off  a  wee  bit  of  the  end  of  the 
head-joint  so  that  It  will  shorten  the 
fluta  If  he  does  this  not  to  exceed  a 
millimeter  or  so,  no  harm  to  Intonation 
will  be  done.  The  ring  (if  there  is  one) 
on  the  head-joint,  will  of  course  have 
to  be  set  back  the  same  distance  as  Is 
turned  off  in  the  latha 

Qneetion:  Will  you  please  send  me  your 
Anger  chart  showing  the  regular  flnger- 
Ings,  auxiliary  Angers  and  trills? — V.  O.  P., 
Thief  River  Falle.  Miaa. 

Aaeioer;  The  charts  that  I  have  been 
sending  out  to  our  readers  are  those 
showing  the  regular  flngerings  only.  If 
you  wish  to  study  the  auxiliary  flnger¬ 
ings  and  trilla  you  can  And  them  in  the 
Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute  Method,  Book  IL 
These  methods  are  handled  by  most  of 
the  music  dealers  In  this  country,  but 
if  you  can  not  get  one  from  your  dealer, 
please  let  me  know  and  ril  be  glad  to 
mail  one  to  you. 

Qneetion:  I  am  about  to  buy  a  piccolo 
and  have  been  advised  by  one  flutist 
friend  to  buy  a  D  flat  and  by  another  to 
buy  a  C.  What  would  you  advise? — R.  M., 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Anewer:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  most 
band  arrangements  now  have  piccolo  parts 
written  for  the  C  as  well  as  the  D  flat, 
I  believe  that  the  C  Instrument  would  be 
the  better  all  around  instrument.  By  hav¬ 
ing  the  C  piccolo  you  would  be  properly 
equipped  for  playing  in  the  orchestra  and 
there  would  be  few  pieces  In  the  band 
that  you  could  not  play.  Even  though 
there  should  be  no  C  piccolo  part  for  you, 
you  could  read  off  the  flute  part.  Then 
too,  you  might  even  learn  to  transpose 
the  D  flat  part  on  your  C  piccolo.  This 
would  call  for  a  transpoeition  of  one-half 
Bt^  higher.  Tour  director  can  help  you 
in  thia 

Question.*  Some  time  ago  I  heard  a 
suite  of  three  numbers  played  over  the 
radio  and  it  was  stated  that  It  had  been 
written  by  you.  Are  these  three  numbers 
published?— R.  D.  F.,  Milwankee,  Wie. 

Anewer:  The  suite  you  heard  probably 
consisted  of  a  Bourse,  Mlnuetto  and  a 
Tarentella.  If  so,  these  numbers  are  not 
yet  published  but  I  have  made  special 
note  of  the  fact  that  you  are  Interested 
in  them  and  Til  let  you  know  as  soon  as 
they  come  off  the  presa 

Question;  Last  January  26th,  on  the 
Major  Bowes’  hour,  I  heard  a  flute  solo 
that  appealed  to  me  but  did  not  get  the 
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COMMITTEE  H 


MARTIN 

SAXOPHONE 

Drop  os  a  card  today  and 
we’ll  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  picture  of  *‘Tex”  and 
Glenn  Miller  together— 
FREE!  At  the  same  time 
resolve  that  in  1940  you, 
too,  are  going  to  play  a 
Martin  and  forge  ahead. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  tne  same  model  “Tex” 
Beneke  plays. 

MARTIN 

BMID  MSTROgEIIT  CO. 

Dept,  m  UdMrtpM. 


Patronise  American  Industry - 
Play  an  American  Made  Instrument 


GODARD’S  imPROVED 


DWISHT  W.  OODSaO 
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TW  Hohon  frwnp«H,  b«ck*d  by  42  yMra  of  procMe*  IntfraiMfif 
moUiM,  roproMot  tho  otiHfoiidinq  vahiM  on  tha  marbat  today.  Yoo 
WM  Rka  HMir  rick,  fuN  fooa,  oaty  roapoata,  aeeurato  hininq  aad 
porfocf  balaoeo. 

Aik  yoor  daalor  to  tkow  yoa  thoia  now  HoHoni.  If  ko  cannot  rappiy 
yon,  write  for  IHoraturo  and  dotalli  of  our  Froo  Trial  Plan. 

A$k  far  our  latott  catalog  No.  121. 


FRANK  HOLTON  & 

204  M.  CHURCai  ST.  ELXHORN.  WISC. 


CO. 


Quality  always  —  In  all  ways! 

ia  the  motto  of  the  William  S.  Haynea  Company 

High4?nde  Material  —  Flrat-Claaa  Workmanahip 
— Correct  Scale — are  featnrei  of  the  new 

SUPERLIGHT  STERLING  SILVER  FLUTES 

Lighter  in  weight  withont  lacrifice  of  tone  quality 
or  mechaniam  itrength. 

Superlative  Piceoloal  Makera  of  Sterling  Silver 
Thermoa  Clarineta! 

Protect  Yonraelf! 

Re  rare  your  inatrnment  heara  the 
regiatered  trademarka. 


M«st«r 
CraftaiiMn 
•inc«  1888 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


WM.S.HATNES 

Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 
Eat.  UN 

IM  Maiaichrailta  Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


RENEW  YOUR 
INSTRUMENT! 


Haun  paur  instrumant  rabuilt— ffAe 

now  an  aiar  gnarantaa  af  aaniplata 
utMaakian.  Eeary  instmniant  ra- 
twmad  wHIi  written  gnarantaa  aar* 
tMaata.  taaganrSaalartadayl  tnggaat that baaanSyanrinatmniant tana. 

AMERICAN  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO. 


IMIMDUIUAVL 


CHIU60,R1. 


name  of  it.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what 
It  waat— P.  F.  F.,  PhOadalphia,  Fa. 

Amawar:  What  you  heaml  waa  one 
movement  from  the  Moaart  Concerto  in  O. 

Ouaatkm;  For  some  time  I’ve  been  won- 
derlna  about  recordina  maebinea  such  aa 
one  micht  use  for  recordlna  solos,  alao 
band  and  orchestra  numbers  even  thoush 
our  rehearsals  are  all  held  in  a  hall  with 
no  special  arrancement  for  such  proceed* 
Inya  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  rooms 
of  special  arranaement  must  be  used,  and 
do  you  know  about  what  some  such  ma¬ 
chine  would  cost,  also  does  It  take  one 
with  special  trainina  to  make  records  so 
far  u  the  technical  part  la  concerned. — 

C.  D.,  Toronto. 

Anawar:  No  rooms  of  special  desian 
are  necessary.  A  really  aood  machine 
that  would  answer  your  puipoae  (1  be¬ 
lieve)  can  be  had  for  $200.  For  anyone 
who  la  naturally  mechanically  minded,  the 
tricks  of  recordlna  with  one  of  these 
rather  simple  machines,  can  be  learned 
in  a  day's  coacblna. 

Qneation:  I’ve  just  received  my  flute 
from  a  repair  shop  where  I  sent  It  for  a 
complete  overhaulina-  While  the  pads 
seem  to  seat  very  well,  the  low  tones  play 
fairly  easy  and  all  that,  still  It  does  not 
play  as  easily  as  It  did  and  lacks  the  same 
flne  tone  that  It  had  before.  I've  taken 
it  to  a  teacher  of  the  flute,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  thousbt  the  keys  did  not  open 
far  enoufh.  I've  measured  the  openins 
and  it  seems  to  average  a  little  less  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  at  the  widest  place, 
ouUlde  of  courae.  Do  you  think  that  the 
keys  are  set  too  close? — B.  W.,  Dallaa, 
Teaaa. 

Anaver:  The  pads  should  clear  the  edge 
of  the  tone  hole  at  Ath  inches.  This  is 
especially  true  if  your  flute  happens  to 
be  a  wood  one.  If  a  metal  flute,  this  dis¬ 
tance  might  be  as  close  aa  Ands  but  no 
closer.  The  chances  are  that  your 
teacher's  advice  la  good,  that  Is  to  say 
that  you  should  have  the  key  action 
oponod  up  a  bit  Maybe  you  can  do  this 
youraelf  by  using  a  bit  of  sandpaper  under 
the  little  “bumper  feet”.  However,  this  is 
a  ticklish  job  and  a  little  bit  goes  a  long 
ways.  I  would  start  with  thumb  key, 
then  the  A,  the  F,  F  Hiarp  (middle  Anger) 
then  the  Et  Alao  the  keys  or  pads  of  the 
foot  joint  should  be  looked  after. 


French  Horn 

IConttnnad  from  page  tS) 

Flute"  (The  Music  Story  Series. 
Reeves  1928). 

Oalpin,  F.  W.,  “A  Textbook  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Musical  Instruments”  (Williams 
A  Norgate  1937). 

Menke,  Werner,  “History  of  the 
Trumpets  of  Bach  and  Handel”  (Eng¬ 
lish  text  by  Oeridd  Abraham)'  (Reeves 
1934). 

Terry,  C.  S.,  “Bach’s  Orchestra”  (Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press  1932). 

Of  these,  Adam  Carse’s  book,  “Bach’s 
Orchestra,”  by  Terry,  and,  for  special¬ 
ists,  Fitigibbon’s  and  Menke’s  books 
are  specially  recommended,  as  con¬ 
taining  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
formation,  besides  giving  valuable 
sources  for  original  research  work. 
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L»ona  Moy  Smith  will 

d(alfL  you,  wJJth,  youJL  Cohnai 

S«nd  quMtions  to  1686  Undon  Siroot  BrooUyii.  R  Y. 


Thla  month,  your  column  in  continu* 

Inc  tu  recently  Inaugurated  policy  of 
preaentlng:  biographical  sketch  of  creat 
cornet  soloists  salutes  the  memory  of 
Herman  Bellstedt. 

Preeminent  as  a  cornet  soloist, 
bandmaster,  composer,  arranger,  and 
teacher,  Herman  Bellstedt'a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  cornet  playing  and  cornet  liter¬ 
ature  is  of  inestimable  value.  He  was 
born  in  Bremen,  Germany,  February 
>1,  1868,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1867.  Bellstedt's  father,  a  thorough 
musician,  was  responsible  for  his  son's 
early  musical  training.  However,  young 
Herman  Bellstedt  was  soon  placed  un¬ 
der  the  tutelage  of  one  Myllus  Wiegand 
under  whose  guidance  he  made  such 
rapid  progress  on  his  chosen  instru¬ 
ment,  the  cornet,  that  on  May  10,  1872, 
ho  made  his  debut  as  a  cornet  soloist. 
The  brilliant  performance  of  this  four- 
teen-year-old  youngster  not  only  won 
the  acclaim  of  the  Cincinnati  critics 
and  musicians,  but  it  created  a  demand 
for  his  services  and  resulted  in  his  en¬ 
gagement  as  soloist  with  some  of  the 
finest  musical  aggregations  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  From  that  time  on,  bis  rise  was 
rapid  and  steady.  From  1874  to  1879, 
Bellstedt  was  featured  as  cornet  solo¬ 
ist  with  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  Reed 
band,  one  of  the  leading  bands  of  its 
day.  As  soloist  with  the  famous  Red 
Hussar  band  at  Coney  Island  (Brighton 
Beach)  in  1879,  Bellstedt’s  brilliant 
solos  left  an  indelible  Impression  on 
his  audience  which  consisted  of  visi¬ 
tors  from  the  entire  country.  1889 
marked  another  milestone  in  this  glor¬ 
ious  career  when  Herman  Bellstedt  be¬ 
came  soloist  with  the  Gilmore  band. 

In  1889  he  organised  the  Bellstedt  Bal- 
lenberg  band  and  until  1904  was  asso^ 
elated  as  first  trumpeter  with  many^ 
great  symphony  orchestras  under  the 
batons  of  Theodore  Thomas,  Van  der 
Stucken,  Anton  Schradlek,  and  other 
great  conductors. 

The  years  1904  and  1905  found  Bell¬ 
stedt  as  the  associate  of  our  beloved 
Herbert  L.  Clarke,  side  by  side  in  the 
Sousa  band,  sharing  solo  honors  in 
tours  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Europe.  In  1906,  Bell¬ 
stedt  became  soloist  and  assistant  con¬ 
ductor  with  the  Innes  band  and  in  1909 
he  was  engaged  as  conductor  of  the 
Colorado  Municipal  band,  which  under 
his  leadership  became  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  bands  of  its  type  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

In  1918,  Herman  Bellstedt  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Music  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  professor  of  wind  Instruments.  This 
was  the  opportunity  which  enabled  him 
to  devote  bis  time  to  composing,  ar¬ 
ranging,  and  teaching.  Fortunate  in¬ 
deed  were  those  students  who  were 
able  to  place  themselves  under  his 
guidance  and  reap  the  benefits  of  his 
great  knowledge  and  experience. 

Although  Herman  Bellstedt  Joined 
the  Immortals  on  June  8,  1926,  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  art,  thanks  to  the  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts  of  his  disciple.  Dr. 
Frank  Simon,  are  available  to  all. 


The  famous  Bellstedt  solos,  including 
“Napoli",  "Princess  Alice",  "The  Stud¬ 
ent’s  Sweetheart",  "The  American 
Boy”,  "Da  Mandolinata",  and  the  "Car¬ 
men  Fantasle”  are  published  by  Dr. 
Frank  Simon,  Middletown,  Ohio.  Re¬ 
cent  additions  to  this  Bellstedt  cata¬ 
logue  also  published  and  revised  by 
Dr.  Simon  are  variations  on  “The  Car¬ 
nival  of  Venice"  and  "The  Skyrocket". 
The  “Skyrocket”  is  a  most  brilliant 
solo  written  for,  and  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Simon  in  1911.  As  to  the  "Carnival  of 
Venice”,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  and  most  interesting  variations 
ever  written  on  that  popular  air. 

Now  for  our  questions — 

Qwestioa:  I  have  a  son  twelve  years 
of  age  who  la  considered  a  fine  trumpeter 
and  shows  great  possibilities.  He  has 
been  playing  a  trumpet  about  two  years 
and  has  formed  a  habit  He  blows  from 
the  left  side  of  his  mouth  instead  of  the 
center.  I  calied  this  matter  to  his 
teacher’s  attention  and  he  said  to  leave 
the  boy  alone  and  not  try  to  correct  him 
for  fear  of  ruining  his  embouchure.  Would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  advise  me  whether 
to  let  him  continue  as  he  is  playing  now 
or  try  and  correct  him? 

Anstoer;  It  is  extremely  dilBcuIt  to 
answer  this  question  in  any  but  a  most 
broad  and  general  way.  In  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  lip 
muscles,  the  mouthpiece  should  be  placed 
as  nearly  in  the  exact  center  of  the  Ups 
as  possible.  I  say  “as  nearly  in  the  exact 
center  of  the  Ups  as  possible”  for  a  very 
definite  reason.  Due  to  the  fact  that  a 
trumpet  or  cornet  mouthpiece  is  a  small 
mouthpiece  and  does  not  cover  a  large 
area  of  Up  surface,  any  Irregularities  of 
the  front  teeth,  no  matter  how  slight, 
quite  frequently  result  in  the  mouthpiece 
shifting  slightly  to  one  side.  This  in  it¬ 
self  is  not  serious.  But,  when  the  mouth' 
piece  is  placed  far  to  one  side  the  per 
former  is  working  under  a  severe  handi¬ 
cap  because  such  a  position  makes  it  im 
possible  to  utilise  the  full  strength  of  the 
Up  musclea  This  habit  is  not  an  easy 
habit  to  break  and  any  effort  to  do  so 
requires  much  persistence  and  patience  on 
the  i>art  of  both  pupil  and  teacher.  A 
change  of  embouchure  in  a  boy,  age 
twelve,  is  not  serious  when  undertaken 
under  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
teacher.  Naturally,  the  benefit  of  such  a 
change  can  only  begin  to  make  itself  felt 
after  a  few  weeks  of  i>ersistent  effort  at 
correction.  Such  a  change  should  not  be 
attempted  unless  the  mouthpiece  is  placed 
far  enough  to  one  side  to  warrant  this 
change.  The  youngster's  teacher  is  cer' 
tainly  in  the  best  position  to  Judge  the 
necessity  of  such  a  change  and  advise 
as  to  what  would  be  the  most  desirable 
course  to  pursue. 


JNIVERSAL’S 


FUNDAMEKTAL 
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SAXOPHOMt 


Univcraol's  Pnndamsntal  Method  for 
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Writo  for  Free  Introductory  Copy 
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Now  Ready! 


ANDREW  V.  SCOn'S 

DRUMOLOGY 

Dt  Lsm  Editiss  16  Ngss 
A  MODERN  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART 
OF  DRUMMING  .... 

Mr.  Scott,  nstionslly  known  su- 
thority  on  all  phases  of  percussion,  has 
written  for  the  first  time  a  hook  con¬ 
taining  both  Military  and  Modem  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Dance  Dramming. 

Drumology  verifies  the  rudimental 
system  and  corrects  the  mistakes  of 
the  methods  that  have  preceded  it. 

-WHAT  THEY  SAY- 

BANDMASTER— R  n d i  m  e  n  t  s  of 
Drumming  no  longer  a  mystery  to  me. 

DANCE  DRUMMER— Scotty’s  Rhyth¬ 
mic  patterns  are  what  every  Dance 
Drummer  requires. 

TEACHER — Drumology  fills  a  great 
need  for  a  standard  course  in  drum¬ 
ming. 

RETAIL  PRICE  %tM 

Sptcial  iiitrediictary  sfftr  sf  t1.66  ts  rtadan  s( 
Schssl  Msdeian.  Send  this  adr.  wHh  yssr  ardw. 

WM.  J.  SMITH  MUSK  CO,  he..  Hnt  Ydrt.  N.  Y. 


Union  City,  Pa. — Organised  less  than 
two  years,  the  high  school  band  now 
numbers  66.  The  director  is  Mr.  Robert 
Li.  Lenox.  In  addition  to  the  band  work, 
Mr.  Lenox  also  directs  an  orchestra  of  60 
musicians  and  a  mixed  chorus  of  62. 


Read  the  Want  Ada. , 
Pages  49-50  ( 


February,  1940 


Phe**  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magaeine. 
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Sinq,$  (hmhioDLl  Sinq. 


BE  A  CONDUCTOR! 

THIS  BOOK  TELLS 
— ^  HOW! 


LbI's  Write  a  Song 

Cenductad  by  JoMthM  Htwurwyr 


Sincinc  tMtchera  and  choral  dlroetora 
hold  many  dlvarcont  Tiewa  rocardlnc  Ideal 
tone,  methoda  of  production,  breathing 
and  the  like.  Still,  all  would  probably 
acrae,  eapecially  in  a  domocracy,  that 
thalr  fundaroontal  obJactlTo  Is  to  vuide 
(Towtb  In  muaic  to  Inaur#  actlTs  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  non-profoaaional  way.  In  other 
words,  to  enable  the  maasee  to  uae  muaic 
aa  recreation.  Teachem  are  gradually  es- 
tablWiing  a  student  attitude  toward  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Choruses,  orchestras,  and 
bands,  tor  the  enjoyment  deriyed  from  the 
activity  alone— not  as  formerly,  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  livelihood.  There  remains, 
however,  one  claaslflcatlon  that  still  does 
not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Namely,  the  students  Interested  In  music 
comporitlon,  writing  p<q)ular  songa  Usu¬ 
ally  these  boys  and  girls  keep  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  to  make  fifty  thousand  dollars  on 
one  song,  a  secret  Bspecially  is  this  true 
where  the  teacher  Is  unssrmpathetic  to¬ 
ward  the  tastes  of  modem  youth.  The 
point  to  consider  is  whether  our  over-all 
objective  to  make  amateur  miuicians  of 
the  masses  can  be  realised  without  en¬ 
couraging  song  writing  as  a  recreational 
activity. 

Singing  Clestet  end  Composition 

The  choral  class  is  the  proper  place  to 
introduce  fundamental  theory  and  an 
understanding  of  vocal  composition.  This 
instruction  will  develop  better  sight  read¬ 
ers  and  a  group  of  children  who  know  the 
“whys”  and  “wherefores"  of  the  selections 
they  sing.  Too,  those  who  desire  to  com¬ 
pose,  as  an  extrst,  or  out-of-school  ac¬ 
tivity,  will  be  receiving  important  instruc¬ 
tion  and  absorbing  the  inq>iration  of  good 
compositions  at  the  same  time.  Increased 
interest  in  prose  and  poetry  will  be  an  ad¬ 
ditional  value  received  by  many. 


Injedisg  Theory  late  the  Sisgisg  Lessen 

One  or  two  pwrlods  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  may  be  devoted  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  time  values  on  scale  degreea  This 
material  may  be  followed  by  the  nsmes 
and  meaning  of  the  scale  degrees.  For 
example :  The  tonic,  dominant  and  leading 
tones — the  tendencies  of  these  tones  should 
be  illustrated  through  melodious  songa 
The  sound  and  theory  of  major  and  minor 
modea  The  sounds  of  conunon  Intervals 
and  building,  and  singing,  chords  will  be 
found  of  great  valua  Biach  technical  de¬ 
tail  must  be  thoroughly  explained.  Those 
interested  only  in  singing  will  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  instruction.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  song  composition  will  actually 
retain  the  greater  part  of  the  information 
by  putting  it  to  Immediate  use. 

Song  Form  end  Compotition  In  the 
Voeel  OsM 

The  choral  teadier  could  not  take  the 
time  to  actually  teach  song  composition, 
but  along  with  the  usual  brief  analysis 
tised  to  introduce  a  new  song,  the  teacher 
may  add  the  more  thorough  Instruction 
that  Includes  an  explanation  of  the  form. 
For  example:  Two-part,  three-part  and 
four-part  song  form.  Division  of  the 
song  into  phrases,  periods  and  sections. 
An  analysis  of  the  principle  motive  and 
the  rtiythmic  and  harmonic  devices  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  development 

Athougfa  a  small  number  of  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  Chorus  will  be  interested  in  song 
composition,  the  number  may  be  increased 
(aa  well  as  the  ^oir  membership)  by 
announcing  the  exposition  of  this  type  of 
instruction  to  the  student  body.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  these  few  fundamentals  to  the 
outline  used  by  most  teachers  will  mean 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  attending 
to  Individual  differences. 


Ent^r  your 
Diatriet 
mnd 
Stmto 
Contmtal 


IMPJIOVf 

rouft 

PLAYIMQI 

Nt  m  "kkk"  into  your 
todmiquel  Start  wing 

Ad  ^_ae_  - ^ - 

fVIQrVn  rTvrW  l\W01 

emd  Moutkoiecet, 
detigned  ny  the 
world's  greatest 
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How  I  Teach  Rhythm 


(Confintted  from  poge  It) 


are  interested  will  work  oat  eqoally 
well. 

Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  some  of 
the  simpler  forms  of  rhythm  could 
quite  easily  be  taught  by  using  sen¬ 
tences  as  a  supplement  to  whatever 
system  is  being  used.  We  all  know 
that  youngsters  cannot  be  expected  to 
become  “good”  os  they  say,  in  a  short 
time.  Likewise,  I  do  not  think  young¬ 
sters  should  be  exitected  to  endure  an 
uninteresting  method  of  teaching  any¬ 
thing,  no  miUter  how  thorough  the 
system  may  be.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
average  youngster  should  have  any 
difficulty  in  mastering  eighth  notes 
and  sixteenth  notes  and  their  proper 
distribution,  because  there  is  nothing 
difficult  about  it.  Children  from  the 
6th  grade  and  up  learn  material  in 
classes  that  is  much  more  complicated. 
In  saying  this  I  mean,  of  course,  the 


average  beginner.  I  realise  that  some 
who  begin  cannot  grasp  their  share  in 
band  any  more  than  in  the  classroom. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  above  is 
true  with  the  average  beginner  who 
has  had  little  or  no  musical  training 
prior  to  beginning  in  band. 

In  developing  this  idea  of  using  ap- 
pre^riate  names  in  teaching  single 
rhythmic  groups,  I  tried  using  simple 
sentences  in  conveying  the  idea  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther.  The  youngsters  could 
then  use  their  tuning  notes,  keep  the 
sentences  in  mind  and  play  the  formar 
tlons  as  called  for  by  notes  on  the 
blackboard.  After  they  had  played 
four  sixteenth  notes  a  few  times,  re¬ 
membering  the  name  “Clinton  Up- 
ham”  they  knew  what  that  group 
sounded  like.  Then  we  added  two 
eighth  notes  aftw  the  sixteenth  notes 
(Tent  to  paga  44) 
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QM/e»tion :  1.  —  A  former  trombone 
player  susEeated  aa  an  improvement  for 
the  tone,  boEinnlnE  at  low  up  to  hlEh 
F,  to  attack  the  notea  aharply  and  hold 
the  volume  at  double  forte,  ao  that  the 
blare  la  carried  through  for  a  few  beata. 
2. — Why  la  the  high  O  ao  difflcult?  2. — 
How  many  clefa  ahould  the  trombonlat 
read?  4. — la  there  any  preference  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  mouthpiece  in  the  upper  third  of 
the  Ilpa,  or  conversely,  in  the  lower  third? 
— Gilbert  Wlafcin,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Antioer:  1. — Surely,  you  must  have  mla- 


Mr.  Raymond 


understood  the  advice  regarding  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  tone.  t 

To  play  fortissimo,  carrying  a  "blare” 
through  for  a  few  beata,  is  contrary  to 
the  aense  of  things.  Tou  may  develop  a 
staccato  attack,  or  rid  yourself  of  a  fussy 
tongue  by  grabbing  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
but  you  certainly  can’t  develop  a  tone 
worth  listening  to  by  blaring  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  what  IS  tone?  Is  it 
Just  the  effect  of  vibrations  set  in  motion 
by  the  Ups?  Is  it  Just  the  sound  that 
oomes  from  the  Instrument  when  the  air 
in  the  pipe  is  stirred?  If  it  IS,  then  the 
note  that  blew  down  the  walls  of  Jericho 
was  a  "tone.” 

Tone,  In  the  understanding  of  musical 
art,  is  a  finished  result  of  an  effort  which 
has  employed  a  physical  medium,  but  has 
made  the  medium  totally  subservient  to 
a  delicate  or  subtle  instinct  which  ema¬ 
nates  from  the  inner  self. 

In  other  words,  tone  is  YOU !  If  you’re 
inclined  to  be  a  blatant,  blustering  per¬ 
sonality,  you  will  advertise  this  fact  by 
your  so-called  “tone.” 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  I  gave  a  few  ideas  on  tone 
development.  If  you  are  really  in  earnest 
about  your  development  read  and  follow 
that  advice. 

2. — ^Why  is  the  high  G  so  difficult? 

Tou  mean  the  O  in  the  fourth  position. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  know  why  this  G  In  the 


fourth  position  is  most  always  “fussy,” 
but  the  fact  is  that  nine  of  ten  profes¬ 
sionals  play  this  G  in  the  short  second  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  trust  it  in  the  fourth. 

According  to  physics  there  is  absolutely 
no  logical  reason  why  this  note  should 
misbehave,  but  physics  is  a  strange  thing 
and  it  doesn’t  always  respond  accurately 
to  the  two-plus-two-equals-four  eQuatlon. 

3.  — How  many  clefs  should  a  trombon¬ 
ist  read? 

Bass,  treble,  tenor  and  alto ;  but  unless 
you  intend  to  play  in  a  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  don’t  fool  with  the  alto  clef. 

Incidentally,  when  learning  the  tenor 
clef  don’t  try  to  compare  it  with  the  treble 
clef  and  knock  off  sharps  and  flats,  etc., 
but  learn  the  names  of  the  notes  as  they 
actually  are.  For  instance,  the  note  in 
the  third  space  of  the  tenor  clef  is  Bb,  and 
when  you  play  this  Bb  you  actually  sound 
the  same  note.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
you  play  C  third  space  treble  clef,  you 
actually  sound  Bb. 

It  isn’t  a  difflcult  thing  to  learn  the 
tenor  clef,  and  I  think  it  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  read  the  notes  as  they  actually 
sound  than  to  attempt  to  transpose. 

4.  — Is  there  any  preference  in  placing 
the  mouthpiece  on  the  upper  third  or 
lower  third  of  the  lips? 

No;  as  long  as  you  place  the  mouth¬ 
piece  in  the  center  of  the  lips  (from  left 
to  right)  the  conformation  of  your  mouth, 
teeth  and  chin  will  take  care  of  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  cup  where  it  belongs.  Person¬ 
ally,  my  mouthpiece  is  Just  about  centered 
between  the  upper  and  lower  lips. 

I  know  many  fine  performers  who  play 
with  the  mouthpiece  off  balance  a  little 
above  or  a  little  below  the  center,  but 
I  don’t  know  ONE  fine  performer  who 
plays  on  the  SIDE  of  his  mouth.  Be  very 
careful  about  this. 

Queation:  “I  am  in  high  school  and  have 
been  playing  trombone  for  about  seven 
months.  Just  recently  after  practicing 
for  an  hour  or  so  I  examined  my  upper 
lip  in  a  mirror  and  found  that  the  mouth¬ 
piece  was  not  true  to  the  center  of  my  lip. 

Do  you  advise  me  to  change  even 
though  I  get  good  tones  and  can  attack 
well?  —  Daniel  R.  Robaon,  Southbridge, 
Mmaa. 

Anawer;  Sorry  I  couldn’t  answer  your 
letter  by  air  mail,  but  the  fact  is  this 
work  is  almost  beyond  me. 

Are  you  serious  in  your  development? 
Do  you  want  to  play  a  better  trombone, 
or  do  you  intend  to  play  Just  for  your  own 
amusement? 

Would  you  think  of  running  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  yard  dash  with  a  pair  of  "clod¬ 
hopper”  shoes  on?  No;  you’d  be  handi¬ 
capping  yourself  unnecessarily.  Then  why 
do  you  want  to  begin  to  play  a  brass  in¬ 
strument  with  a  voluntary  handicap? 

Tour  handicap  will  be  in  direct  pro- 
I>ortion  to  the  degree  that  you  ignore 
nature’s  laws  which  require  that  things 
be  done  in  compliance  with  common  sense. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  Mr. 
Emory  Remington,  Rochester  Philhar¬ 
monic  and  Elastman  School  of  Music, 
when  he  says,  "If  you  MUST  play,  place 
the  mouthpiece  anywhere  you  wish,  but 


MitY  iSth  1909 

The  first  moderately  priced  line  of 
bend  mstniments  was  made  and  in¬ 
troduced  in  America  by  WILLIAM 
FRANK  CO.  which  scored  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  complete  succeu  until 
today  they  stand  comparable  to 
many  high  grade  instruments  re- 
gardleu  of  price.  Try  one  and  you 
will  have  good  cause  for  self-con- 
qratulations.  Send  for  free  descri^ 
five  folder. 

WILLIAM  FRANK  CO. 

2033  Clyboum  Ave.,  Chicago,  IN. 
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CoHoii  C«rfiival  by  L«ndi«  Ro9«rt 
This  march  dadicatad  f'O  Tha  Mam- 
phis  Cotton  Carnival  Association. 

Full  Band  75c  'Symphonic  $1.50 

Hail  Varsity  March  by  Howard  S. 
Monqar 

Full  Band  75c  Symphonic  $1.50 

Morning  Fastival  ovorture  by 
Howard  S.  Mongar 
Full  Band  with  conductor  $1.25 

Tha  Tach  Tartan  March  by  - 
Louis  Panalla 
(Camagia  Tach) 

Full  Band  75c  Symphonic  $1.50 

Scorpia  Ovartyra  by  Eisanbarq 
Madium  Difficult 

Full  Band  $2.50  Symphonic  $3.50 

Upliftar  March 
by  Frank  L.  Schoandorfar 
(Penna.  All  State  Fastivals) 

Full  Band  75c  Symphonic  $1.50 

With  Haintat  and  Sword 
Ovarturo  by  Panalla 
Full  Band  $2.50  Symphonic  $3.50 

Paramount  Ovarturo  by  Panalla 
Vary  Brilliant 

Full  Band  $3.50  Symphonic  $5.50 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  order 

direct  from  tha  publisher. 

T^Htwein  Bros.  he. 

632-634  Liberty  Ava.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


have  aome  other  means  of  paying  the 
bills.” 

If  you  have  been  playing  but  seven 
months  you  are  just  a  beginner,  and  un¬ 
less  your  mouth  Is  mls-formed  you  will 
not  have  any  trouble  changing  to  the 


ing  the  past  ten  years  makes  me  think 
that  this  is  quite  possihle.  My  pupils 
are  usually  young  players  who  have 
had  several  years  of  playing  experi¬ 
ence.  In  most  cases  their  technical 
ability  far  excels  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  playing.  And  I  wonder 
if  this  might  be  the  result  of  too  much 
concentration  on  solos  that  give  little 
room  for  anything  other  than  techni¬ 
cal  achievement.  Few  come  to  me 
with  a  fine  interpretative  understand¬ 
ing,  respect  for  note  values,  well 
modelled  phrasing,  stability  of  rhythm, 
consciousness  of  dynamics,  accuracy  of 
pitch,  ability  to  sight  read  and  the 
other  qualifications  that  make  good 
musicians.  However,  there  have  been 
some  refreshing  exceptions! 

To  young  musicians  who  wish  to 
make  a  living  playing  good  music, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  all  of  the  above  mentioned  re¬ 
quirements.  Looking  at  the  music 
profession  from  a  frank  and  practical 
point  of  view,  we  must  realise  that 
there  is  no  particular  market  for  the 
trombone  soloist,  as  of  the  hey-day  of 
the  illustrious  Arthur  Pryor.  But 
there  are  stili  opportunities  in  good 
music  for  trombonists  who  are  fine 
scholarly  musicians,  capable  of  read¬ 
ing  music  intelligently  at  sight  and 
who  play  with  true  artistry.  How¬ 
ever,  so  that  this  statement  will  not 
be  misleading,  I  must  qualify  it  by 
saying  that  the  opportunity  is  only  for 
those  who  possess  exceptional  talent 
and  have  the  ability  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  reach  the  fop. 

I  trust  that  I  have  not  given  the  im¬ 
pression  that  technique  is  of  minor 
import.  Far  from  it!  It  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  equipment  of  a 
fine  player.  But  I  cannot  help  remem¬ 
bering  my  own  wonderment  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  marvelous  technique  of 
some  of  the  boy  and  girl  trombonists 
at  National  Contests,  only  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  an  entirely  too  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  same  youngsters  who 
displayed  such  little  knowledge  of  the 
other  departments  of  playing. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  I  have 
heard  at  the  same  contests  many 


center.  I  have  changed  puplla  who  have 
been  playing  tor  years  In  a  tow  montha’ 
time.  I  will  not  Instruct  a  pupil  who 
cannot  or  will  not  place  his  cup  in  the 
center  of  his  mouth.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
for  both  of  us. 


superb  performances  by  young  play¬ 
ers  of  more  studious  nature  .  .  .  per¬ 
formances  that  many  a  professional 
would  wish  to  emulate.  These  are 
the  players  that  have  put  artistry  and 
good  musicianship  first.  For  such 
young  artists  one  cannot  help  but  have 
the  utmost  respect  and  glory  in  their 
achievements. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  better  trom¬ 
bone  literature  played,  the  greater 
number  of  such  fine  young  musicians 
will  our  contests  help  to  develop. 

Anothsr  articU  is  tchsduUd  for 
this  sorios,  by  Max  Pottag,  Homitt, 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchastra,  and 
noted  teacher  of  the  instrument,  "If 
I  Were  Choosing  a  French  Horn 
Solo". 


.  How  1  Teach  Rhythm 

iConiinuti  from  Pagt  4S) 

using  the  following  sentence:  *T  have 
been  a  good  boy.”  Even  in  speaking 
these  words  in  an  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion,  they  take  on  the  form  of  the 
rhythm.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me  to 
see  the  youngsters  “eat  it  up,”  and  I 
am  certain  that  they  will  never  have 
any  dilBculty  with  that  particular 
grouping  of  notes. 

If  care  is  taken  so  that  sentences 
that  have  the  proper  wording  .are 
used,  this  can  be  enlarged  upon  and 
used  to  good  advantage  in  other  com¬ 
mon  note  groupings.  The  above  ex¬ 
ample  will  of  course  work  by  doubling 
the  note  values  or  cutting  them  in 
half,  but  the  same  sentence  should 
not  be  used  to  convey  more  than  one 
idea,  even  though  it  may  work  equally 
well  with  another  group. 

I  have  read  every  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  I  enjoy  it 
immensely.  A  “Freshman”  may  learn 
many  things  from  the  experience  of 
those  successful  by  many  years  of 
teaching.  I  would  appreciate  com¬ 
ments  and  criticism  on  this  article 
either  through  this  magatine  or  pri¬ 
vately,  as  I  am  anxious  to  know  the 
reactions  of  others. 
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MOON  DAWN 

hr 

Rudalff  Frisnl 

Orehettratum  by 

Bruno  IMboM 

SaaH  Orthtstra  ini  fiwM . tl.M 

Full  OrdNstra  mti  Ham . 2.9 

Extra  Parts,  ‘IK  Each  Piaiw  (CanS.),  4Se 


GRAND  PROCESSIONAL 
AT  AVIGNON  ‘ 

■  From  “PalaceM  in  Franee”  Suite 
hy 

James  Francis  Cooke 

Orckeatration  by 

Hugh  Gordon 

Siaall  Orchastra  anS  Plana . tl.U 

Fall  Orchastra  and  Plana .  2.M 

Extra  Parts,  Me  Each  Plana  (CanS.),  Me 

• 

Theodore  Preaser  Co. 

Everything  in  Music 
Publicationa 
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B«nd 

“A  Manx  Overture"  (The  lele  of 
Mountains  and  Glens),  by  Haydn  Wood. 
Arranged  for  band  by  T.  Conway 
Brown.  The  British  Isle  of  Man,  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  the  Celtic  people  who 
inhabit  it  were  the  inspiration  for  this 
pleasing  and  unusual  selection.  The 
first  movement  is  a  sweepinK  section 
in  the  Celtic  minor  mode.  The  second 
movement.  Allegro  moderate,  is  the 
principle  theme.  A  second  subject  is 
introduced  and  remains  harmonic  until 
the  development  section  where  it  is 
worked  out  as  a  short  fuffue.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  theme  returns  for  further  de¬ 
velopment  and  closes  with  the  usual 
overture  ending.  Published  by  Boosey 
and  Hawkes,  Inc.,  N.  T.  Full  score 
available. 

"Roumanian  Rhapsody  No.  1”  by 
Oeorces  Enesco  is  a  band  transcription 
of  an  important  orchestral  work.  The 
composer,  Georces  Enesco,  is  considered 
by  many  to  have  founded  a  true  Rou¬ 
manian  school  of  composition.  The  en¬ 
tire  work  requires  about  fourteen  min¬ 
utes  to  perform.  However,  suKVested 
cuts  will  reduce  the  time  to  about  eisht 
or  nine  minutes.  The  extremely  mod¬ 
ern  harmonic  and  rhythmic  effects  re¬ 
strict  its  use  to  a  very  advanced  senior 
hivh,  or  a  sood  collese  band.  The 
parts  should  be  worked  out  at  section 
rehearsals  before  attempting  with  full 
band.  Published  by  Boosey  and  Hawkes 
Inc.,  N.  T.  Full  score  available. 

Leo  Feist  Inc.  has  a  splendid  little 
folio  for  marching  bands,  called 
“America  Swings".  Arrangements  by 
Paul  Yoder.  Contents  include;  “Tiger  , 
Rag”,  “Darktown  Strutter's  Ball”, 
"China  Boy”,  “Goofus”,  "Runnin'  | 
Wild”,  “Evening  Star"  (Wagner)  and 
ten  other  good  tunes  arranged,  not  as  | 
disgraceful  swing  tunes,  but  as  stirring 
marches  to  fit  occasional  requirements 
at  football  games,  etc.  Price,  Conduc¬ 
tor’s  book,  (0  cents,  other  books,  35 
cents. 

Choral  ' 

"Loveliness  of  Night",  poem  by 
Harold  Skeath,  music  by  Earle  Blakes- 
lee.  A  beautiful  a  cappella,  full  chorus, 
accompaniment  to  a  baritone  solo.  The 
piece  is  marred,  in  this  writer’s  opin¬ 
ion,  by  a  minor  third  skip  in  the  second 
measure  of  the  solo  part  (p.  4).  This 
same  disturbing — “Get  out  and  walk”  ' 
effect  occurs  four  times.  Moderately 
difficult  for  senior  high  groups.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  Schlrmer,  Inc.,  N.  T.,  16 
cents. 

"Out  Of  The  Cradle  Endlessly  Rock- 
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By  Bmaw  B.  BImI  laS  B.  B.  WIBIaait 
HAIL  TO  PITT 
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THORNTON  W.  ALLEN  CORNPANY 
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ing.”  Poem,  Walt  Whitman,  music, 
Normand  Lockwood.  This  composition 
won  the  G.  Schlrmer  New  York  World’s 
Fair  prise.  The  dissonant  modern  har¬ 
mony  is  very  effective  when  proper 
balance  is  maintained.  It  is  pleasing 
to  observe  the  influence,  of  modern 
English  compositions,  on  the  serious 
American  composers  of  choral  music. 
In  fact  “Out  of  the  Cradle  ...”  will 
serve  as  a  good  Introduction  to  modern 
HTnglish  compositions  because  the  in¬ 
dividual  parts  are  easy,  yet  concentra¬ 
tion  and  practice  Hre  necessary  for  per¬ 
fect  intonation.  Four-part  chorus, 
mixed  voices.  Pub.  by  G.  Schlrmer, 
Inc.,  N.  Y.  Price,  20  cents. 

“Tambourin’’  from  the  opera  “Cep- 
hale  and  Procrls”  by  Andre  Ernest 
Gretry,  text  by  D.  P.  Williams,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Bruno  Reibold.  A  fine  num¬ 
ber  to  use  as  a  finale  for  your  Spring 
program.  A  very  easy,  yet  effective 
piece.  May  easily  be  worked  out  for 
combined  orchestra  and  chorus.  Four- 
part  mixed  chorus,  accompanied.  Pub. 
Sam  Fox  Co.,  Cleveland.  Price  20 
cents. 

“I  Thought  Of  You”  by  J.  Will  Calla¬ 
han  and  Gustav  Klemm.  Concert  ver¬ 
sion  by  Noble  Cain.  Arranged  for  three 
part  treble  voices  with  compulsory 
divisi  passages.  An  ideal  poem  for 
girls’  chorus.  Published  by  Boosey  and 
Hawkes,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  Price,  16  cents. 

Orchestra 

“Gitanerias"  from  the  Spanish  Suite 
“Andalucla”  by  Ernesto  Lecuona. 
Opens  Presto  with  woodwind  and  string 
alternating  on  lead.  At  C,  in  reduced 
tempo,  the  strings  imitate  Spanish 
guitars.  The  woodwinds  play  the  theme 
while  violins  form  a  background  of 
scales  and  arpeggios.  The  first  theme 
returns  at  G  with  the  addition  of  in¬ 
struments  and  the  castanets.  Brasses 
are  added  at  H  to  accompany  the 
strings  and  woodwinds  through  a  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  original  theme. 
The  conclusion  is  rapid  and  soft,  end¬ 
ing  with  string  harmonics.  Violin  A 
employs  the  sixth  position  occasion¬ 
ally — requires  an  advanced  high  school 
orchestra.  Pub.  by  Edward  B.  Marks 
Music  Corporation,  N.  Y.  Full  orches¬ 
tra,  12.40. 

“Orchestral  Transcriptions"  by  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Weaver.  Here  is  a  real  gem. 
Eleven  standard  classics  arranged  to 
flatter  your  advanced  orchestra,  still 
simple  enough  for  an  intermediate 
group.  All  string  parts  may  be  played 
in  first  position,  woods  and  brasses 
comparatively  Just  as  easy.  The  con¬ 
tents  include:  Two  excerpts  from 
Tschalkowsky’s  6th  Symphony;  a  Fan¬ 
tasy  by  Mosart;  an  excerpt  from  Bee¬ 
thoven's  Second  Symphony;  the  Alle- 
gretta  from  Beethoven’s  Seventh ;  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Wagner’s  operas;  ballet 
music  from  La  Gloconda;  the  Minuet 
from  Haydn’s  Eleventh  Symphony;  An¬ 
dante  Cantabile  from  Tschalkowsky’s 
Fifth  Symphony,  an  excerpt  from  Ippo- 
lotow-Iwanow’s  “Caucasian  Sketches”; 
Introduction  to  act  III — Lohengrin  by 
Wagner.  For  strings  only:  Handel’s 
Water  Music;  Schubert’s  D  Minor  quar¬ 
tet;  and  Brahm’s  Valse  in  A.  All  won¬ 
derful  material  for  assembly  programs 
or  fill-ins  on  concert  programs.  Too 
bad  a  full  score  of  these  numbers  (in 
small  type)  is  not  available.  Real  value 


MODERN  ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH  UP-TO-DATE 
INSTRUMENTATION 

• 

ANDALUCaA 

(Spuniah  Danes)  Lscuena 

(Merton  Gould  arr.) 

Small  $1,7S  Pull  12.40 

GITANERIAS 

(Spanish  Danes)  Lseuona 

(Morton  Gould  orr.) 

Small  S1.75  Full  SL40  Grand.  $30)0 

GU/>W-WORM 

(Nsw  Morton  Gould  Arr>)  Lincks 
Small  11.00  FullflJO  Grand.  $20)0 

LACOMPARSA 

(Airo-Cubon  Danes)  Lseuona 

(MortMi  Gould  orr.) 

Small  $1.75  Full  $2.40 

MALAGUENA 

(SponiBh  Danes)  Lseuona 
(Ferde  Groie  orr.) 

Small  $1.75  Full  $2.40 

PARAI^  OF  THE  WOODQI 
SOLDIERS 

(Now  Morton  Gould  Arr-)  JsBisl 
Small  $1.00  Full  $1-50  Grand.  $100 

ROUMANIAN  RHAPSODY 

(A  Moior) 

Op.  n.  No.  1.  Ensseo 
Small  $3.00  Full  $4J)0  Grand.  $5  00 

RHYTHM 

BAND 

MUSIC 

GLOW-WOBM  (Lineks) 
DOWN  SOUTH  (Mrddlston) 
PARADE  OF  THE  WOODEN 
SOLDIERS  (Jssssl) 

INSTRUMENTATION:  Triangle.  Tone 
Block,  Rhythm  Sticks,  Sand  Blocks, 
Tambourine,  Bells,  Cymbals,  Dnuns, 
Piano  and  Score. 

Price  Each; 

Complete  Set  85c  Not  Score  25c. 
Piano  Part  15c 
All  Other  PortB  10c 

EDWARD  D.  MARKS  MDSIG  CDRP. 

RCA  Building,  Radio  City.  Nsw'Toric 


CONCERT  ’ 
ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC 
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Swing  Flags 

OFFICIAL 
FRANZ  HUG 
APPROVED 
SWISS  FLAGS 

Made  by  Craddock 
to  4>eciAcatlona  pre¬ 
paid  by  Praas 
I  '  "  '  -*  Hue  —  the  world*! 

Sreateat  flac 
y  American  made 
8ac  to  carry  the  Frani  Hue  endoraement. 

Pineat  materiala  and  craftamaaahlp  are 
employed  In  maklnf  Craddock  Swinaing 
Pl^.  They  are  guaranteed  and  aold  at 
papular  pricea  by  Craddock  exdnalTely. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  pricea  and  complete 
information. 


T/4^Craddock  Uniforms 

iHAOOOtK  BIDO  KANSAS  i«lk  MO 


MarcuaRubmnyIne, 

Dapt.  «.  es  S.  State  St 
Chkaige.  Hlteala 


Twirling  Baton 
$3.00 


Chnk  wttk  ««K. 

Uniforms 

Tooll 

Wrtto  fw  aatalae. 

6E0R6E  EVMB  S  CO. 

IIW. 


at  fifty  centa  per  book.  Pub.  by  MiUa 
Muaic,  Inc.,  N.  T.  (A  typograpMcnl 
error  appears  In  the  piano — conductor’s 
part,  seventh  measure,  page  fifteen,  C 
on  end  of  measure  should  be  sharp.) 

Miacelleneottt 

"Olympian  Collection  of  Cornet  Solos." 
Edited  by  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Clark.  Pub. 
by  Chart  Pub.  House,  Chicago.  Price 
$1.00.  A  very  fine  collection  of  eight 
cornet  solos  composed  by  Theodore 
Hoch,  A  Uberati,  J.  B.  Arban,  Fred  K. 
Huffer,  O.  R.  Prescott,  B.  Boettger, 
W.  D.  Revelll  and  J.  B.  Skornlcka.  The 
solos  are  all  tuneful  and  will  assist  in 
developing  lip-slurs,  staccato,  triple 
tongulng  and  valve  technlQue.  Plano 
accompaniment  Included. 


Trade  VITinds 

Frank  HoHon's  Sale*  Increeae 
Frank  Holton  and  Co.,  Blkhorn,  Wis¬ 
consin,  reputable  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  band  instruments,  are  very 
proud  of  the  large  Increase  In  sales 
they  have  made  in  1919  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  They  consider  it  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  public  acceptance 
of  the  many  Improvements  made  in  the 
new  models  introduced  last  year,  and 
also  an  endorsement  of  the  new  Holton 
policy  of  giving  full  value  on  every  In¬ 
strument  to  the  consumer. 

Had  the  factory  been  In  a  position 
to  supply  the  demand  during  the  rush 
season,  they  believe  the  sales  increase 
would  have  made  a  record  unequalled 
in  its  42  years  of  business. 

Recently  they  have  installed  new, 
modern  machinery,  that  insures  in¬ 
creased  production  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  anticipated  demand 
for  Holton  Instruments. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  testimonials 
of  the  many  who  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  folds  of  Holton  instru¬ 
ment  players  are  bound  to  substantially 
increase  Holton  sales. 


LaPorte  County,  Indiana 
Band  Wants  Uniforms 


LaPorte.  Ind. — Since  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Civic  auditorium  during 
the  county  basket  ball  tourney,  the  La 
Porte  county  high  school  band  of  60 
pieces,  organized  recently  by  Allen 
Harness,  county  music  supervisor,  has 
received  high  praise  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  enter  the  State  contest  this 
spring.  However,  they  must  be  uni¬ 
formed  before  they  can  enter  and  Mr. 
Harness  and  the  musicians  are  work¬ 
ing  diligently  toward  that  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

The  band  is  recruited  from  high 
schools  throughout  the  county  and  is 
making  exceptionally  fine  progress  un¬ 
der  Director  Harness’  instruction. 


Habordatkon.  PtaaM  Note 
Beside  a  display  of  scarves  in  a  city 
outfitter’s  window  I  saw  the  following 
original  notice: 

NOT  THE  NEXT  BEST  THING, 
BUT  THE  NECK’S  BEST  THING 

"I  don’t  go  much  on  bathrobes,”  said 
the  farmer.  "Jim  sent  me  one  for  Christ¬ 
mas  and  I  tried  bathing  in  it  lust  once. 
If  It  wasn’t  for  the  style  of  it.  I  could  get 
along  a  lot  better  without  it" 


SWANKI 

WHEN  tbs  band  steps 

set  la  M-L  ual- 
fsma  tt'a  worth  wateb- 
lagl  There’s  color  — 
stylo— sBIttary  Ml 
Cboooa  frasa  dooaas  of 
M-L  stylos  or  bare  oar 
daateaors  create  a  die- 
ttemva  style  oapodally 
for  TOO.  Tbere  are  teaay 
ihadaa  sad  weaves  of 
fabric  to  saateb  yoar 
aebooi  colors. 

Above  aU.  M-L  oaiform- 
rraftstesa  tailor  a  oal- 
forte  to  stead  years  of 
wear  —  at  very  lowest 
prlosa  Write  for  oar 
stylo  charts,  samplss  aad 


MAIM  LATATT  00. 
Dapt  $ 

nai-nu  Ua^  avo. 


QOUNIFORMS 
00  m  COLORS 


CLOTH 

12  Ouahtie.s' 

Stifle  Book.  Somples 
an'd  Special  Designs 
on  Reouest 


DeMotlin  Bros  &  Go 
G ’’It  V lilt'.  1 II  nois 


Dress  up  your  band  in 
new  uniforms  for  the 
contests. 

OBOE  PLAYERS 

Too  can  bo  outstanding  in  your  work 
when  you  use  the  best  reeds  you  can  get 
Use  the  “Wales”  oboe  reeds,  none  better. 
Pine  repairing  and  overhauling. 

AUnUED  A.  WAUM  110  ladteaa  Avo. 
Prevldears.  R.  L 
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Hagerstown,  Md., 

Your  president  is  busier  than  a  cat  on 
a  tin  roof.  Too  busy,  in  fact,  to  edit  the 
president's  column  in  the  February 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  He  has  asked  this 
humble  person  to  do  it  for  him.  No  one 
has  ever  extended  the  neck  more  grace¬ 
fully. 

Kverythlns  is  in  perfect  order  and  the 
president  reports  that  the  convention  will 
definitely  take  place  March  10th  to  13th. 
Invitations  have  cone  out  to  many  promi¬ 
nent  people  request  ins  their  appearance 
at  the  social  functlona  In  this  way,  your 
president  hopes  to  tone  up  the  general 
character  of  these  aflaira 

"The  concert  program  will  consist  of 
practically  all  new  material  and  of 
course,  good  music,  since  it  Is  written 
by  the  A.  B.  A.  members.”  Please  note 
that  the  foregoing  is  quoted  from  the 
president's  letter.  The  writer  wishes  to 
be  absolved  of  all  responsibility.  “Our 
agenda  will  be  crowded  with  Important 
items  and  I  expect  that  these  meetings 
will  be  extremely  interesting.”  Since  when 
has  Lynn  Sams’  room  been  called 
“Agenda”? 

Most  important  event  of  the  entire  four 
day  session  will  be  the  "Grade  A  Mem¬ 
bers  Hour.”  As  yet,  no  one  has  volun¬ 
teered  to  be  chairman  but  this  is  a  detail 
that  will  no  doubt  have  the  unanimous 
attention  of  the  quality  group  as  the  hour 
approaches. 

It  Is  plain  that  President  Buys  has 
exerted  extreme  effort  to  prepare  a  con¬ 
vention  that  will  be  one  of  the  most 
notable  In  the  brief  history  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters  Association.  Up  to  the 
moment  of  going  to  press  we  have  no 
exact  figures  on  the  exact  number  of  ”I 
will  be  present”  commitments  to  date. 
It  is  already  apparent,  though,  that  the 
Hagerstown  convention  will  approach 
very  nearly  a  unanimous  attendance  and 
if  there  are  any  remaining  at  this  late 
hour,  any  who  have  not  definitely  come 
over  to  the  "I  will..”  side,  may  they  be 
urged  to  telegraph  their  reservations  to 
the  Alexander  Hotel,  Hagerstown,  Maqy- 
land,  without  further  delay.  A  grand 
time  and  a  most  profitable  week  Is  as¬ 
sured  everyone. 

Just  Boyt  at  Heart 

Two  famous  members  of  the  A.  B.  A. 
have  been  crowing  lately  about  their 
youth  and  the  number  of  years  they  have 
kept  It.  Major  George  W.  Landers  of 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  known  throughout  the 
musical  world  as  "Father  of  the  Iowa 
Band  Law,”  recently  chalked  up  his  80th 
birthday.  He  was  bom  January  IS,  1860, 
Is  honorary  life  president  of  the  Iowa 
Bandmasters  Association,  who  gave  him 
a  big  send-off  when  he  completed  his 
fourscore. 

Another  young  fellow  who  is  getting  a 
good  start  in  music  is  Sam  H.  Treloar. 
Recently,  he  founded  the  Butte,  Montana, 
Mines  band  and  has  been  serving  tem¬ 
porarily  as  its  bandmaster,  for  the  past 
52  years. 

Montana  and  other  western  state  news¬ 
papers  used  gallons  of  printer’s  ink  to 
tell  the  world  of  the  great  things  Sam 
Treloar  has  accomplished,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  62nd  band  birthday  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  His  band  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
northwest  and  has  been  a  leading  figrure 
In  the  cultural  advancement  of  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

These  two  gentlemen  have  left  imprints 
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of  deep  significance  upon  the  band  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  for  which  they  will 
be  revered  and  honored  for  generations 
to  come. 

Paging  Mr.  Sica 

Manager  of  Hotel  Alexander  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  is  Arley  O.  Sica.  In  a  recent  letter 
he  says,  “Everybody  from  the  doorman 
to  my  office  is  tickled  pink  over  the  fact 
that  Hotel  Alexander  has  been  chosen  as 
the  A.  B.  A.  convention  headquarters. 
The  entire  personnel  is  looking  forward 
to  the  opportunity  of  serving  you.”  We’ll 
fix  that. 

Harper  Gets  Cup 

James  C.  Harper,  director  of  the  Lenoir 
high  school  band,  says  in  a  letter  dated 
January  26,  “I  am  sending  you  under 
separate  cover,  copy  of  one  of  our  local 
papers.”  Well  we  never  got  the  paper 
but  it  appears  from  the  remaining  con¬ 
tent  of  Mr.  Harper’s  brief  letter  that  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  his  city 
handed  him  a  Citisenship  cup.  This  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  citisenship  papers. 

The  Citisenship  cup  is  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  a  chosen  individual  who  is  re¬ 
garded  as  having  rendered  the  most 
worthy  service  to  the  community  during 
that  past  year.  However,  one  part  of  Mr. 
Harper’s  letter  is  very  confusing  to  us. 
He  says,  “One  ndght  judge  from  the 
newspaper  story  that  the  man  receiving 
the  cup  had  to  be  under  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  If  this  had  been  true,  they  would 
have  had  to  give  me  two  cups.” 

Let’s  see  you  work  your  way  out  of 
that  one,  Jim. 

Don't  Lssd  with  Chin 

So  let  this  be  a  warning  to  the  next 
l>resident  of  the  American  Bandmasters 
Association  that  this,  his  official  A.  B.  A. 
column,  had  better  be  edited  by  himself, 
personally,  without  the  assistance  or  in¬ 
fluence  of  Grade  A  members  We  will  be 
looking  forward  with  deep  concern  toward 
greeting  you  all  again  at  Hagerstown. — 
Ed. 


Harry  the  Peddler,  Puts 
Sample  Case  in  Dry\Dock 

Youtiffttonm,  Ohio  —  Overhanging 
West  Commerce  Street  at  No.  116,  is 
an  elaborate  attention-seizing  neon 
sign  which  reads  Warner  Music  Com¬ 
pany.  The  concern  which  specializes 
in  musical  instruments,  sheet  music 
and  band  arrangements,  takes  its 
name  from  the  proprietor,  Harry 
Warner,  well  known  to  school  band¬ 
masters  throughout  the  United  States 
for  his  many  years  of  service  with  one 
of  the  nation’s  foremost  music  pub¬ 
lishers.  Warner,  it  is  said,  tired  of 
clicking  rails  and  settled  down  in 
bis  private  business  to  wear  out  a  few 
cash  registers  and  do  some  whittling 
in  his  spare  time.  He  never  forgets 
a  friend’s  birthday  and  has  been 
known  to  set  fire  to  a  celebrator’s 
toothbrush.  Just  to  make  the  occasion 
impressive.  His  national  acquaintance 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  hold 
a  good  thought  for  the  success  of 
Harry  Warner  in  his  new  business. 


DNIFORHED  by  GELilUR 

The  1940  Winner  for 
:  QUALITY 


: STYLE 

: PRICE 
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LILLEY-AMES 

UNIFORMS 

Saappyl  Efecdvel  Colocfall 
Writ*  far  Candog  No.  S7SA 

Th*  ULLEY-AMES  CO. 
counooi.  OBio' 

Amrriee,  LMdimg  Umifrrm  TaSrrt 
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Qdsutti,  fok,  Sand,  fiafumJtA^  QluhA. 

Ent»rtcrininOTt  cmd  Moimt  Making  Suggasdona.  Hot*  You  Any? 

By  Phyllis  Pomp 


OF  FINE  MUSIC 
AND  ORCHESTRA 
STANDS 


The  office  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
hu  been  literally  swamped  with  requests 
for  constitution  and  by-laws  for  Band 
Parents  Clubs.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
each  one  we  have  sent  out  results  in  a 
thiiviiiK  urganisation,  earnest  in  its  de¬ 
sire  to  make  America  more  musical. 

Mr.  Marshall  Sleet,  band  director  in 
Ionia,  Michigan,  writes  an  enthusiastic 
report  on  the  progress  of  their  Band  Par¬ 
ents  Club.  They  were  organised  last 
spring  and  under  the  splendid  leadership 
of  the  president,  Mrs.  John  Todd,  have 
raised  the  necessary  funds,  almost  $1200, 
to  equip  the  band  of  55  pieces  with  new 
uniforms. 

New  uniforms  will  adorn  the  band  of 
Story  City,  loa-a,  for  the  contest  season 
In  the  spring.  At  that  time,  the  Music 
Mothers'  Club  of  this  city  expect  to  fln- 
ish  their  drive  for  funds.  Fifty-seven 
members  responded  to  the  flrst  member¬ 
ship  call  and  more  are  expected  to  join 
in  the  near  future.  The  following  ladies 
were  elected  officers,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Kirby, 
president ;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lekwa,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Mrs.  BenJ.  Anderson,  2nd  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  Mrs.  M.  K.  Elstad,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

In  Springfleid,  Illinois,  Mr.  Carl  Thoem- 
mes  was  recently  elected  president  of 


at  home  and  at  school  for  their  children; 
to  bring  the  parent,  music  teacher  and 
student  to  a  closer  understanding  of  each 
other's  problems  and  to  sponsor  specific 
projects  for  the  music  department.  Some 
of  the  projects  Include,  financing  at  least 
one  scholarship  for  some  music  student 
each  summer  to  a  recognised  music 
camp;  providing  music  award  pins  for 
students  who  pass  certain  qualifying 
tests ;  and  assisting  In  the  presentations 
of  concerts  during  the  school  year.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  have  provided  gowns 
for  a  sixty- voice  high  school  chorus  and 
metal  music  stands  (theater  type)  for 
the  band  and  orchestra.” 

Mr.  Uhlinger  commends  the  excellent 
spirit  of  co-operation  that  prevails  in  this 
group  which  he  claims,  aids  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  year  the  officers  are,  Mrs. 
Confeld,  president ;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Peter¬ 
son,  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  Baldrica, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Down  In  West  Virginia,  the  Milton' 
High  School  Band  Sponsors  have  been  the 
sustaining  force  behind  the  band  since 
1917.  By  various  methods  they  have 
managed  to  raise  some  $1000  which  has 
been  spent  to  uniform  the  $3  musicians 
in  the  band.  "Tag  Days"  have  been  put 
on  with  much  success,  also  “Tag  Pro- 


"JUNIOR" 
No.  32 
LIGHT 
WEIGHT 
YET  STURDY. 
JUST  RIGHT 
FOR 

CHILDREN 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


B-FUT  CLARINET-SELECTIVE  LIST 

MsiMgrr,  A  ConUst  Pkee  .  V 

CUMULATIVE  COHRETITION  LIST 
CwUmi  Adiflo  «t  Tarantella —  V 

CssAert  Kaataale  .  VI 

Hohmtt  Fantaiie  .  V 

Leftbvrt  FauUala  Caprice  .  V 

Mimrtv  PrMskre  Fantaiie  .  V 

Uomrt  CoBcerto,  Op.  107 

(Mitable  euti)  .  T 

Spckr  Fint  Ceneerto,  Op.  36 

(mitable  eutil  .  V 

TAerslos  Cm  Pansec  Lointaine...  IV 

ytrdi-Bassi  Bigaletto  .  VI 

H'ebrr  Coseertlao,  Op.  36 .  V 

li'ebtr  (^onearte.  Op.  73,  No.  1.  V 

Weber  CoMcito,  Op.  74,  No.  2.  V 

TRAINING  MATERIAL 

Gliere  Valie  TrMe  .  Ill 

Cretehtnixeif  An  Foyer  froai  Iflnla- 

tnro  Sxite,  Op.  145..  II 

iioeart  Adagio  Religlooo  froa 

Clarinet  Concerto,  Op. 

107  .  Ill 

PROGRAM  MATERIAL 

Caubert  Rsaunee .  IV 

E-FLAT  CLARINET— SELECTIVE  LIST 

Bergtan  Lsiia  dl  Montfort .  IV 

Cbabelle 
Durand 
Escudie 


The  Ionia,  Michigan  muaiciant,  raiplandant  in  their  new  uniforms  which  ware  pur¬ 
chased  for  them  by  their  land  Roosters  Club.  The  S5  members  are  eitremely  proud 
of  their  new  togs  and  also  of  their  snappily  outfitted  twirlers.  Mr.  Marshall  Sleet 
is  their  director. 


Vaiie  In  B-$nt. 
Third  Fantaiie 


the  Feitshans  Band  Parents'  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  succeeds  Mrs.  Wm.  O’Beime, 
who  was  president  since  the  organisation 
was  formed  last  spring.  Mr.  Clarence 
(Thristian  was  elected  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Alice  Ingram,  secretary  and  Mrs.  Nina 
Piummer,  treasurer.  Finance,  entertain¬ 
ment,  publicity  and  membership  commit¬ 
tees  were  seiected  to  keep  the  group 
going  in  a  systematic  manner. 

We  give  you  an  excerpt  from  a  letter 
written  us  by  Mr.  T.  Ray  IThlinger,  mu¬ 
sic  director  in  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan, 
and  supervisor  of  the  activities  of  their 
club. 

He  says,  "The  Adult  Maestoso  Club, 
comprised  of  parents  of  the  music  stu¬ 
dents,  is  now  entering  its  third  year  of 
existence.  During  this  time  it  has  ac- 
com|)llshed  many  of  its  alma  These 
are,  to  create  a  musical  atnrKMtphere  both 


grams"  by  the  band.  Saturday  “Bake 
Sales"  were  profitable  and  this  year,  the 
Sponsors  had  the  soft  drink  concession 
at  all  home  football  games.  They  have 
also  been  able  to  get  substantial  aid 
through  campaigns  for  personal  dona¬ 
tions.  This  year,  the  West  Virginians 
are  purchasing  two  sousaphones.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  majorette  and  mascot  uniforms. 
They  expect  to  be  all  ready  and  set  by 
the  time  the  high  school  band  festival 
rolls  around  next  May. 

These  and  many  more  clubs  have  been 
successful  in  their  undertakings  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  every  band  shouldn't 
have  the  support  of  a  Band  Parents  Club. 
To  get  started,  refer  to  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  published  In  the  January, 
1940,  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  then  let  us  hear  of  your  accom¬ 
plishments. 


BILHORN  folding 

«  ORGANS 

tNiMiiaHifai  IMiiwn.  _ 


Ren«w  your  Sub 
f«r  coming  imuos 


4« 


Fhaee  mention  THE  SCHOOL  UVStCIAN  mken  anewaring  advertieementi  in  thit  magasine. 


Fabrusry,  1940 


YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE— HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WANTED 


EXCELLENT  WOODWIND  TEACHER  de- 
UTM  powtioo  in  college  or  normal  icbool.  Flute 
maior:  B.  Mas.,  B.  A.  degrees.  Four  years 
experience.  Write  Woodwit^eacbcr,  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  Box.  27. 


SALESPEOPLE  WANTED— Men  and  women, 
capable  o<  contacting  schools,  institutions,  civic 
organisations,  etc.,  to  represent  Hoover  Uni¬ 
forms,  America's  nationally-known,  leadiin;  line 
of  smartest,  original,  exclusive  stylM  in  uniforms 
for  bands,  orchestras,  etc.  Hoover  Uniforms  now 
being  worn  by  many  of  country's  leading  musical 
organizations.  Newest  fabrics  and  colors.  Ont- 
itandiiv  quality.  Exceptional  money-making  op¬ 
portunity  for  ambitious  men  and  women.  Com¬ 
plete  sample  equipment  famished.  Write,  giviu 
details  of  experience.  Hoover,  Dept.  BK-38C, 
251  W.  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  SUPERVUORS-BAND  LEADERS— 
Old  established  drum  and  accessory  manufacturer 
desires  agents  where  not  represented.  Liberal 
commissions.  Write  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  Box  35,  230  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 

cago.  Ill. _ 

WANTED — Used  W.  Haynes  silver  flute,  Cf 
closed,  low  pitch.  Also  wood  piccolo,  Gt 
closed.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Addresq 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED — Agents  for  popular  musical  instru¬ 
ment  pins,  selling  for  $3  dozen.  Send  $1.60  for 
sample  dozen  order.  Maier  Company,  516  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York  City. _ 

SENIORS— NAME  CARDS— 40c  per  hundred 
prepaid.  Write  for  samples.  Agents  wanted. 
D.  H.  ZorgcT,  South  Queen  St..  Lancaster.  Penn. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE’S  ads  below.  AU  instru¬ 
ments  completely  reconditioned  and  shipped  sub- 
icet  to  trial.  Write  for  latest  bargain  list.  5238 

Oakland  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  to  schools,  pboes, 
bassoons,  alto  and  bass  clarinets.  We  import 
our  own,  pass  saring  on  to  you.  Deferred  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired  on  properly  signed  orders. 

Renier  Music  Co.,  Dubuque,  la. _ 

FOR  SALE — Clarinet,  Selmer,  low  pitch  A 
clarinet,  like  new,  for  fine  orchestra  work.  C.  R. 
Hutchinson,  20  S.  E.  Second  St.,  Evansville, 

Ind. _ 

BRASS  CORNET— Lacquered,  $12.50.  SUver- 
plated  trumpet.  $15.  Bb  clarinet,  17  keys,  _  6 
rings,  wood,  $27.50.  LUt  of  reconditioned  in¬ 
struments  free.  Joseph  Jiran.  1333  West  18th 

St..  Chicago.  Ill. _ _ 

FLUTES — Solid  silver  concert  models.  Do- 
signed  for  concert  work,  piano  or  voice.  Par¬ 
ticulars  mailed.  Address  William  S.  Haynes. 
Haynes-Schwelm  Co..  4196  Washington  St., 

Boston. _ 

RECONDITIONED  MILITARY  OBOE.  $35. 
Holton  silver-plated  Eb  sousaphone.  $125.  York 
BB  silver-plated  sousaphone,  $135.  Conn  Eb 
silver-plated  hsss,  $65.  Couturier  BB  gold  lac¬ 
quered  bass,  $80.  Conservatory  oboe.  $90. 
King  gold  lacquered  French  horn,  U5.  Wm.  S. 
Haynes  silver  C  flute,  $125.  Christensen  wood 
Db  Boehm  piccolo.  $30.  York  gold  lacqtmed 
hass  saxophone,  with  case.  $75.  Conn  baritone 
saxophone,  $60.  Sehner  gold  lacquered  alto 
saxophone.  $90.  Selmer  Bb  Boehm  clarinet,,  $65. 
Buffet  Bb  Boehm  clarinet.  $50.  Holton  silver- 
plated  baritone  horn,  $60.  Gretsch  metal  C 
Boehm  clarinet,  $35.  Bettoney  Conservatory 
baMoon,  $72.50.  Holton  silver-plated  Fluegel 
horn,  $60.  Selmer  master  C  flute.  $100.  Bach 
trumpet,  $50.  Sundard  make  alto  saxophones, 
$35  up.  Tenor  saxophones,  $45  up.  Olds  gold 
Iscquered  tromhone.  $60.  Eb  upright  bass, 
$37.50.  Standard  make  comets,  trampets,  clari¬ 
nets.  trombones.  $20  up.  York  silver-plated  mcl- 
lophone.  $45.  York  BB  silver-plated  recording 
bass.  $150.  Selmer  Conservatory  English  hom, 
$225.  New  2  Vi  octave  vibraphone,  $135.  Lac¬ 
roix  wood  Boehm  bass  clarinet  outfit,  like  new, 
$175.  New  22  key  Heckel  system  bassoon  out¬ 
fit.  $165.  Martin  gold  lacquered  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone.  $75.  And  many  other  bargains  on  S 
days  approval.  Write  for  bargain  list.  Adel- 
son's  Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  446  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


TWa  dupgftmuitt  wm  Mfgb> 
liglwd  for  IIm  buNufit  bwid* 
mgsfort,  diruefon,  tfodunta  and 
UdividiMb  having  asad  iaMru* 
waaH,  uaifonm,  afo.  fo  saN  ar 
aaehanga.  For  this  parpoM  tva 
maintain  tha  aatramaly  lew  rata 
of  25  words  for  $1— 5e  for 
each  additional  word. 

Whalosalors,  jobbers,  and  ra- 
taflars  who  wish  to  taka  ad< 
vantage  of  tha  vslaabla  eov 
araga  this  bargain  eoantor  of¬ 
fers,  may  do  so  at  tha  follow- 
iog  rate,  which  is  affoctiva  im- 
madiatoly  60  words  for  $5— 
5c  for  each  additional  word. 
This  will  apply  to  those  classed 
as  COMMERCIAL 

To  those  classad  as  NON¬ 
COMMERCIAL  tha  old  rata 
wiN  apply.  In  aithar  case,  cash 
murt  accompany  order. 


CONN  TROMBONE— Silver-plated,  gold  bell, 
with  case.  $37.50.  Olds,  gold-plated,  with  case 
and  cover.  $65.  Others.  $20  up.  De  Voe’s.  5238 
Oakland  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

WE  BUY,  SELL,  and  exchange  all  types  of 
musical  instruments.  Complete  stock  of  rebuilt 
like  new  instruments.  For  bargains,  see  us. 
Send  for  bargain  list.  Musicians  Supply  Co., 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

BANDMASTERS  ANYWHERE  in  the  U.  S. 
will  find  by  contacting  us  that  we  are  up  to 
the  minute  on  school  band  needs,  catering  to 
you  on  new,  used,  and  rebuilt  instruments.  Our 
repair  facilities  are  large  and  economical.  Brown’s 
Music,  231  John  R.  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CONN  ALTO  SAX,  silver-plate,  gold  bell,  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned,  like  new,  $40.  Five  days 
trial.  Louis  Plautz,  624  N,  Wis.  St.,  Etkhom, 

Wis. _ _ _ 

PIANO  ACCORDION— ;<jenuine  Hobner,  prac¬ 
tically  new,  perfect  condition,  two  full  octaves, 
24  bus,  white  celluloid  finish,  with  case,  strajM, 
book,  $40.  3  days  approval.  W.  Harris, 

Moravia,  la. _ 

NEW  FLUTES  AND  CLARINETS— C  Bodim 
flute  outfits,  value  $65,  only  $33.  Le  Bret, 
French,  wood  Bb  Boehm  clarinet  outfits,  $75 
value,  only  $33.50.  Silver-plated  Bb  Boehm 
clarinet  outfits,  $50  value,  only  $21.50.  Lim¬ 
ited  supply.  Free  trial.  Silver  A  Horland, 
Inc.,  no  Park  Row.  New  York  Oty.  Send 
for  our  money  saving  bargain  catalog,  abto- 
Intely  Free. _ 

PICCOLO — D  Cabart.  wood  (Boehm  system) 
with  case.  $18.50.  Varsity  C  flute,  silver-plated, 
with  case.  $28.50.  Sent  on  trial.  De  Voe’s,  5238 
Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

NOTICE — WE  RENT  new  music  instruments 
and  apply  the  rent  paid  on  the  purchase  of  a  new 
Holton  instrument.  Band  Instrument  Repair 
Cc.,  Parsons.  Kans. _ 

BARGAIN  SALE,  on  $10,000  worth  of  band, 
orchestra  and  accessories.  Write  me  what  you 
need.  At  big  saving  prices.  Crestline  Music 
Shop.  Crestline,  Ohio. 


Thu  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
doM  not  knowingly  oeeupt  for 
publication  any  udvortisu- 
munts  that  misruprusunt  mur- 
ckundisu  or  survicu.  If  you 
know  of  any  tuck  mitruprutun- 
tutions  wu  would  uppruciatu 
your  reporting  thorn  diruct  to 
the  Adv.  Dupt.  of  this  m«g«ino. 


1  FLUTES,  $15  up.  Piccolos,  C  and  Db  clarinets, 
$15  up.  Large  selection  of  saxophones,  old  and 
new  models,  altos,  tenors,  baritone,  $15  up. 
Werner's  Repair  Shop,  3421  Medill,  (Chicago. 

OBOE — Military  system,  made  by  Conn,  com¬ 
pletely  overhauled,  with  case.  $32.50.  Shipped 
with  trial  privilege.  Oe  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

SCIENTIFIC  REPAIRING  —  Iowa’s  Finasl 
Equipped  Shop — Guaranteed  workmanship.  Reas¬ 
onable  prices.  Twenty  years  experience.  Ref¬ 
erence,  ask  anyone.  Send  your  instruments  for 
free  estimate.  Same  day  service  except  complete 
overhauls.  Bargains  in  rebuilt  standard  instru¬ 
ments.  Write  for  repair  and  bargain  prices.  Paul 

Wendel  Music  Company,  Des  Moines,  la. _ 

BARITONE  SAXOPHONE— Bncscher.  demon¬ 
strator,  silver-plated,  gold  bell,  with  case,  $65. 
Also  Conn,  silver-plated,  overhauled,  with  bag, 
$50.  Trial.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  St..  Phila- 

delphia.  Pa. _ 

TRUMPETS  —  New.  American  made,  silver- 
plated  with  gold  belL  or  gtdd  lacquer  finish, 
complete  with  case  and  accessories.  $45  value, 
only  $20.  Free  trial.  Silver  A  Horland.  Inc., 
110  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Send  for  our 

money  saving  bargain  catalog.  Free. _ 

SCHOOL  MUSICIANS— Get  your  name  on 
our  mailing  list.  Receive  many  special  bargain 
offers.  Send  name  and  address  today  to  Arthur 

B.  Cook,  Beckley,  W.  Va. _ 

STREET  DRUM— Leedy  12'  x  15'.  Sparkling 
gold,  separate  tension,  mackintosh  cover.  Like 
new.  Cost  $55.  Make  offer.  Jack  Watennan, 

1230  Vanness,  Fresno,  C^lif. _ 

MELLOPHONE — Eb.  brass  with  case.  $21.50. 
Also  tn-ass  alto  horn.  $17.50.  Both  completely 
overhanled.  Shipped  with  trial.  De  Voe’s,  5238 
Oakland  St.,  PhiUdelpbia.  Pa. 


"Sweetheart" 


Tkuru  is  no  wondur  thuf  Mary  Adutinu 
Woods  was  tolocfod  as  Band  Swaafhaart  of 
fka  Hamilfon,  Toms  high  school  band.  Har 
attractivanass  plus  bar  ability  with  tha  baton 
makas  har  a  popular  mambar  of  tha  band. 

Mr.  Lao  F.  Randassy  is  tha  diractor. 


BEEDMIUmiG 


BASSOON  REEDS — Special  introductory  offer, 
80c  each,  next  sixty  days  only.  Regularly  sold 
at  $1.  Same  as  us^  by  me  in  Symphony.  H. 
Freeman,  615  W.  162nd  St.,  New  Yoric  City. 

OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
mounted  on  Loree  tubes,  each  one  guaranteed. 
$1,  6  for  $5.50.  OBOES,  new,  used.  Write  for 
list.  Andre  Andrand,  6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 


February,  1940 
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OBOE  REEDS — Guaranteed  handmade,  not  a 
commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Easy  blowing, 
beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,,  at  used  by  me  m 
Philadelphia  Symphony,  Goldman  Band.  Pro- 
fessionaf  model,  2  for  $1.50.  Maxim  Waldo, 

1113  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx.  New  York. _ 

HINES  “VIBRATONE  ARTIST’  REEDS— 
Highest  grade  French  cane,  hand  finished  I 
Thousands  now  being  soldi  Bp  clarinet.  12 — $1 ; 
alto  tax,  7 — $1  ;  tenwr  tax,  6— $1.  (Six  accurate 
strengths).  See  January  issue  ^HOOL  MUSI* 
CIAN  for  complete  listing  all  reeds.  Write  for 
quantity  prices.  Luther  P.  Hines  (Importer), 

14th  St,  Gulfport.  Miss. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS— The  FerreU  bassoon  reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  play, 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big  brilliant 
tone.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3-. 40;  $9  per  dozen. 
John  E.  Ferrell.  3S3S-A  Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Or* 

chestra,  14th  season.) _ 

OBOE  REEDS — Each  finished  to  give  finest  re¬ 
sults.  Satisfaction  ntaranteed.  70c  plus  old 
tubes.  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157, 
Elkhart.  Indiana. 

GUARANTEED  OBOE  and  bassoon  reeds,  ex* 
pertly  handmade.  1  reed.  $1.25,  3  reeds,  $3,  6 
reeds.  $5.  Schubert  Parkinson.  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 
LITKE  BASSOON  REEDS.  $1  each,  ij  dozen, 
$4.50.  All  handmade.  Also  bassoons  for  sale. 
P.  Litke,  61-14  84th  St.,  Elmhurst,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  N.  Y. 


UNIFOBMS 


BAND  UNIFORMS  —  Grey  cadet  uniforms, 
slightly  used,  $5.  Purple  capes,  $2.  New  caps, 
$1.  Blue  mibtary  uniforms.  Jandorf,  172  W. 

81st  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

BARGAINS — Orchestra  jackets,  black  woolen. 

gold  lapels,  $2.  Same,  silver  lapels,  $2.  Other 
argains.  Free  lists.  40  band  coats,  color, 
bla«,  $60.  50  green  coats,  $100.  Tuxedo  suits, 

complete,  $10.  Band  caps.  new.  assorted  colors. 
$1.50.  Drum  major,  majorette  outfits,  cheap. 

MUSIC  AND  ARRANGOffiNTS 

AT-TEN-SHUN  BANDMASTERS— Heartbeato 
quicken  when  your  band  features  the  patriotic 
march,  “Our  Glorious  America.”  Sample  comet 
part  free.  The  Waterloo  Publishers,  Paris,  III. 
FOR  SALE — Quitting  the  dance  bnainess.  Have 
50  special  dance  arrangements,  about  five  copies 
of  each  arrangement,  over  200  in  all,  tell  all 
for  $25.  Send  money  order  to  R.  D.  Perry, 

State  College,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. _ 

“DRUMS  OF  FREEDOM”— Song  of  Peace, 
now  in  schools  and  colleges  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Peansylvania.  Songtex  Music  Company, 

1943  West  73rd  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

THE  BLACK  CAT  QUINTE’TTE— Drum  en¬ 
semble  for  three  snare  drums,  cymbals  and  bast 
drum.  (>n  1940  high  school  contest  list.  Price 
50c  at  all  leading  music  stores  or  from  author, 

Haskell  W.  Harr,  Glenwood.  Ill. _ 

7  SMART  DRUM  SOLOS  for  competition  by 
George  Lawrence  Stone.  50c  each.  Send  for 
circular.  George  B.  Stone  $t  Son,  61  Hanover 
St..  Boston,  Mass. _ 


450  GREY  GRADUATION  GOWNS— Can  be 
used  for  glee  clubs  or  choirs,  $2.50  each,  with 
folding  caps,  $3.25  each  Lindner,  425-S  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York. 


WE  ARE  PURCHASING  new  uniforms,  will 
sacrifice  30  used  capes,  good  condition.  Black 
wool,  gold  satin  lining,  Irtter  “G"  in  gold  lyre 
design.  $30.  Roy  Snyder,  Glenwood.  fa. 


SHOULDER  CORDS — Improved  pattern,  with 
solid  brats  or  nickeled  tip,  7(k:.  any  color.  Wash¬ 
able  trouser  striping,  inch  width,  5c  per  yard. 
Terms,  cash  with  order.  If  not  satisfactory  when 
receiv^,  return  unused  immediately  for  refund. 

Tilden  Mfg.  Co_  Ames,  la. _ 

A  BAPOAtN — 40  used  band  uriforms  consisting 
of  black  trousers  with  orange  stripe,  black  capes 
with  orai.ge  satin  lining,  and  oraime  sweaters. 
Cleaned  and  pressed.  $3  per  uniform.  Cor¬ 
respond  with  W.  L.  B^khof,  Tecumseh  High 
School,  Tecumseh,  Michigan. 


OILS 


DALBEY  OILS — Perfect  lubrication  for  slides 
and  valves.  Long  lasting;  smooth  as  velvet; 
will  not  gum;  prevents  corrosion  and  wear.  Sold 
at  all  music  stores.  25c. 


ZIP  OIL — Ideal  lubricant  for  valve  instruments. 
Cleans,  lubricates,  will  not  gum.  Twenty-five 
cents,  postpaid.  Jas.  R.  McBeth,  2710  Mark- 
breit  Ave..  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  _ 


PHOTOS 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS  from  any  photo.  $3  per 
100.  Photo  greeting  cards,  t^otoatamps,  en¬ 
largements.  cuts.  William  Filline.  3027  N. 
Kostner  Ave.,  Chicago.  IB. 


Solos,  with  Plano  Part 

A  new  portfolio  of  Saxette  aoloa,  with 
piano  accompaniment  hat  jut  heen 
ittned.  Solot,  25c;  piano  parts,  SOc. 
Make  a  hig  feature  of  these  beantifol 
solos  at  yonr  next  Saxette  concert. 


TWIRLING 


TWIRLERS — New  steel  chrome  shaft  baton, 
molded  rubber  ball  and  tip,  most  sturdy  baton 
buih,  will  not  fly  apart.  Made  by  the  foremost 
manufacturer  of  fine  batons.  ll/16ths  shaft,  28 
and  30  inches  long.  Sold  direct  to  schools  or 
individuals.  $2.95.  William  Surman,  Peru,  III. 


Music  teachers,  directors,  supervlaors. 
write  at  once  for  full  information  and 
a  copy  of  our  fascinating.  Illustrated 
book,  “The  Game  of  Mude  Building.” 
Send  today. 

i^axette  ^  Delaware,  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  USE?— Closing  out  business 
and  selling  all  instruments  and  accessories.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Maier  Company,  516 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER— (Continued) 


m 


By  studiously  practicing  the  various  beats 
on  her  snare  drum,  Grace  Kelley  of  Itta 
Bena,  Mississippi  hopas  to  win  Rrst  di¬ 
vision  rating  in  the  Ragion  7  contest  this 
year.  In  I93B  a  First  division  was  hers  but 
she  wants  to  graduate  in  June  with  two 
.honors  to  her  credit.  Mr.  Joe  Barry  Mullins 
is  her  director. 


METAL  STANDS — $2.50  each  in  dozen  lots. 
Sample  lent  for  above  price  C.O.D.  C^l  C. 

Miller.  100)^  E.  4th  St.,  Waterloo,  la. _ 

mST  PUBLISHED— A  Modem  Method  For 
The  French  Horn,  written  by  Lorenzo  Sansone, 
world  renowned  French  bomist  and  teacher.  This 
is  the  most  comprehensive  book  of  this  type  ever 
written,  compiM  after  40  years  of  research, 
covers  completely  every  phase  of  the  study  of  the 
French  horn,  carefully  graded  in  progressive 
order,  an  abundance  of  selected  original  materials 
for  the  beginning  and  advanced  student.  Price 
$2.50.  Sansone,  1658  Broadway,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  World’s  largest  French  Horn  house. _ 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS— Tbonsands,  1897* 
1937,  private  collection.  Vocal,  instrumental. 
Specializing  cometz,  trombonez  and  all  solo  in¬ 
struments.  Clarke,  Levy,  Pryor,  Rogers,  Buono, 
etc.  Bands,  Sousa,  Pryor,  etc.  Josephine  Mayer, 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif. _ 

MOUTHPIECE  PACINO— Any  facing  dupli¬ 
cated.  Guaranteed  satisfaction,  $1  each,  $10 
dozen,  C.  O.  D.  C.  J.  Corbit,  State  Teacherz 
College  Bandmaster,  Livingston,  Alabama. 


SAX  MEN! 

Save  money*  Improve  your  playing 

with— 

PCRBIIIIIEIIT 

WICK  REEDS 

Now  arahUi  wM  thi  bbw  TONE  BEAM 

Alto  sax  ....  Il.tB 
Tenor  sax  .  .  .  11.25 
Made  from  s  specially  developed  plastic 
lo  day  money  back  guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  Check  or  Money  Order 

GOONBT  MFG.  CO. 

ae*  Sth  at****  CasmagMc*,  Umnm. 


Please  mentum  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magaaine. 


F*bruary,  1940 


Start  Your  Classes  With 

The  Original 

SAXETTE 

NOW  ONLY  *2= 

New  ye«  e*a  get  the  erlgtaal  a*d 

oaly  Saxette,  uutl— ally  aekaewl* 
edged,  by  muele  ediMuton,  the 

a* set  pre  heed  l■stralne■t  ever 
deej^aed,  at  the  new  low  prtee, 

Deelgaed  aad  perfected  aa  a 
taleat  eeaat  aad  aiaalctd  teaada- 
tlea  far  yaaag  begtaaera.  the 
Saxette  gives  the  ehUd  pei  ferns ev 
the  eoaiplete  eatteteetlea  ef  play- 
lag  a  etaatfasrd  lastraaMat. 

Saxette  Method,  2SC 


Another  Medal,  Please 


The 


DAVID 

.  GORNSTON 

LOUIC 

JORDAN 

r  \ 

, 

111  4  ^ 

■'  4 

BOB 

RIEDEL 


LEE 

&ORDON 


WHAT  IS  THE  PERFECT  SAXOPHONH 

It's  the  instrument  that  retains  the  same  beautiful 
quality  of  tone  whether  you  are  climaxing  a  crescendo 
or  backing  up  a  vocal  with  whispered  figures— it's  flezi* 
ble,  seeming  literally  to  lead  you  in  and  out  of  difficult 
passages— it  has  a  key  action  so  light  but  sure  that  you 
are  hardly  conscious  of  fingering— it  has  perfect  register 
intonation— and  it's  designed  on  strictly  modernistic 
lines  for  beauty. 

It’s  the  new  KING  ZEPHYR  Speciol  Saxophone  I 

TVy  one  at  yoiu  dealer's  today,  or  write  us  direct  cmd 
we  will  make  arrcmgements  for  trial.  You'll  wonder  how 
you  ever  got  along  without  it! 


\  ^ 


y 


Hi? 

■r'  N 


DAVID  GORNSTON -World 
famous  authority  on  reed  instru¬ 
ments.  celebrated  author  and  solo¬ 
ist  in  his  own  right.  Mr.  Gomston 
recommends  the  KING  ZEPHYR. 

RAY  SAX— Fred  Waring's  line  alto 
man.  and  one  of  the  best  section 
men  in  the  business.  He  has  played 
a  KING  for  years  os  have  many 
of  Waring's  men. 

LOUIE  JORDAN— Great  sox  stylist 
formerly  with  Chick  Webb,  now 
has  his  own  band,  recording 


Decca  records.  Louie  says  that  his 
KING  ZEPHYRS  are  ideal  for 
radio  and  recording  work. 

BOB  RIEDEL— with  Horace  Heidi 
A  stickler  for  perfection.  Bob  has 
found  that  he  does  his  best  work 
on  a  KING  ZEPHYR  and  soys.  "It 
is  truly  fine." 

LEE  GORDON— Assistant  Musical 
Director,  WTAM.  Cleveland's 
greatest  radio  artist— o  KING 
player  for  15  years,  he  says,  "the 
KING  ZEPHYR  has  everything 
. . .  and  everything  better." 


5225  SUPERIOR  AV[. 


CLEVFLAKD.OHID 


■  ('!.K\  Kl. AMt  -American  Standard  (fLiMatot  Band iTtstruments 


IITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  WHIYE  WAY  NEWS  NO.  11  STATING  INSTSUMENT  INTERESTED  Of  AND  WHETHER 
MUSIC  SUPERVISOR.  □  BAND  MEMBER  □  BEGINNER.  NAME  .  . ADDRESS  . 


BAND  DBECTOI. 


.  TO  THESE 
1ST.  DIVISION 
TROMBONE 
WINNERS  I 


o.  Dsna,  rcvHom.  viDO. 
let  Dlviifan  wt&aer.KMioo 
8.  Woa  witii  A  Own 


brees«,  H.  8.  Bftnd,  DttjtoiM 
BMch,  Florid  let  Dlvisioei 
winner.  Region  8.  Won  with  n 
Conn  24-H  trombone. 


ALVIN  CLAUSSN, 

Ererett,  Weeh.,  H.  8. 
Band,  let  Dtemn  win¬ 
ner,  Reg^l.  Won  with 
n  Conn  Sjrmphoojr  "*****•> 


▼Ule.  N.  Y.,  R.  8.  Bmid.  Won  let 
DlviAon  mting.  Region  4,  with 
Conn  24-H  tromhone. 


Lnft*8UA8N8  NNOWN. 

Weaken,  lowe,  H.  8.  Bend,  let 
DiviAon  winner.  Region  2.  Plejre 
Conn  BarUe  model  trontbone. 


■WALT  ANOtMON,  Mont- 

iPw,  Colo..  H.  8.  B^.  let  Dl- 
eieion  winner.  Region  10.  PlejrB 
Conn  4>n  troodMOe. 


•AIL  IIOMn,  Feir  Perk  H. 

Bend,  8hreeepofl.  Ln.  Won! 
Dieieion  honc^.  Region  T.  V 
Conn  44*H  Connqoeror  tra 


AU  CONN  TESTIMONIALS  ARE  SVARANTEED  TO  RE  VOLNNTARV  ANO  OENUINE  EXPRESSIONS  OF  OPINION  FOR  WNICH  NO  PAYMENT  OF  ANY  KINO  NAS  REEN  OR  WIU  RE  HAl 
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